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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE situation in China, which has been 
[tae for several years, and very bad for 

several months, has suddenly become in- 
finitely worse. All eyes are now turned to 
Hankow, the great river-port in the Yang- 
Tse. The Cantonese army recently captured 
the city and their arrival was welcomed by 
the population as likely to be an improvement 
on the erratic regime of Chang-Tso-lin, Wu-Pei- 
Fu and the northern generals. These hopes have 
been precipitately dispelled. The Cantonese army 
soon showed that they meant business on very 
drastic lines. A general strike has been called of 
all workers in any way connected with the foreign 
colonies, so that after to-day (December 4) no one 
will be allowed to bring food or water, or to 
perform any service whatsoever for the British, 
French, Japanese and other nationals in the city. 
The position could not be more grave. At any 
moment a spark may provoke a general attack on 
the foreign quarter, and a successful attack at 


Hankow must lead inevitably to attacks on all the 
Concessions. Two United States destroyers and 
a British flotilla-leader have been despatched to 
Hankow. 


But the despatch, and even the possible employ- 
ment, of armed vessels can only be a_ local 
anesthetic. The guns of H.M.S. Keppel may cow 
any Cantonese who happen to find themselves in 
the direct line of fire, and will almost certainly 
ensure the safety of the foreign population. But 
neither these guns nor any others are likely to 
provide a final cure. It may be necessary to use 
force in protection of life and property, but 
every time force is employed more bitterness and 
anti-foreign hatred is created. It is a vicious 
circle that is moving faster and faster. The ulti- 
mate solution can only lie with the Chinese them- 
selves. Britain, like other Great Powers, has 
vast commercial interests at stake and it is inevit- 
able that these interests should use every available 
means in self-defence. The British-American 
Tobacco Company, for instance, is rumoured to 
have offered a large loan to the northern armies to 
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help the campaign against the Cantonese. But it 
may well be doubted whether force, loans, or any 
European assistance will save China. Not until, 
or unless, the anti-foreign flame dies down will 
China be a land fit for Europeans to live in. 
Meanwhile, as Sir Austen Chamberlain explained 
in the House on Wednesday, the policy of the 
British Government is to wait and see. It is 
unspectacular, but the only sound policy in the 
circumstances. 


The cessation of bulletins is the sign that a 
distinguished patient is on the way to recovery; 
the discontinuance of statistics regarding the 
number of miners returning to work indicates that 
the convalescence of coal has begun. Virtually 
all emergency regulations, in force since the first 
day of May, are to be withdrawn. A substantial 
decrease in pit-head prices is imminent, though this 
will presumably be the last this year, since the 
miners’ wages during the spring will have to be 
determined partly on the selling price of coal dur- 
ing this and next month. While, however, the 
nation draws a breath of relief it must remember 
that much of the huge cost of the protracted 
stoppage has yet to be met, and that in certain 
respects the effects of the dispute will be more 
severely felt in the near future than they have 
been during the last half-year. For one thing, 
about a quarter of a million of men _ have 
permanently lost their positions in the coal 
industry, and must be accommodated in other and 
hard-hit industries, or else be allowed to swell the 
burden of the dole. 


Volume eleven of ‘ British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, 1898-1914’ has just been 
published. It deals with the six weeks imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the war. A very 
large number of the documents contained in the 
volume have already been published at different 
times, and no material addition is made to history. 
But there are some interesting sidelights on the 
personalities of the dramatis persone in this most 
tremendous of dramas. For the first time the 
marginal comments of permanent officials in the 
Foreign Office on notes and despatches are pub- 
lished, together with Sir Edward Grey’s own 
minutes. Sir Eyre Crowe’s notes in particular 
are of especial importance. For example, when 
the Foreign Minister was hesitating on July 31 
to commit himself in face of the financial panic 
in the City and the possible disastrous results of 
intervention on British commerce, Sir Eyre wrote 
a powerful minute: ‘‘ The panic in the City has 
been largely influenced by the deliberate acts of 
German financial houses . . the theory that 
England cannot engage in a big war means her 
abdication as an independent State.’’ We have 
much for which to thank our clear-sighted per- 
manent officials. In a leading article we examine 
the wider implications of the documents. 


It was pleasant, if a little bewildering, to read 
the polite references to Great Britain in the 
speeches delivered at the opening of the Egyptian 
Parliament this week. To the student of Near 
Eastern politics it was like a too beautiful dream 
to find nationalist newspapers, that have never 
yet said a civil word about us, speaking in terms 
almost approaching gratitude of the Power that 


has made modern Egypt the prosperous country 
that it is. But the cat was not long in escaping 
from the bag. Maher Pasha and Nekrashj 
Effendi, whose acquittal in the recent political 
murders case was a notorious scandal and led to 
the resignation of the English judge and the pre. 
sentation of a British Note to Egypt, have been 
unanimously elected to three of the most important 
Parliamentary Committees. Obviously the word 
had gone forth to the Press to moderate its 
thunder, in order that when the obvious protest 
was made against this cynical action we could be 
accused of being the first to break the peace, 
Happily the British public is not so easily de- 
ceived. To aHow these persons to stand for 
Parliament at all, without opposition, was bad 
enough. This further promotion is shocking, 


' The by-election results are satisfactory on the 
whole. Major Carver won comfortably in Howden- 
shire, and if Colonel Howard Bury only “ slip 

in ’’ (to quote the Star headline) at Chelmsford, 
he did so by the healthy margin of nearly 
5,000 votes. But the most interesting result was 
in Hull. Here the Labour majority deliberately 
refused the right of free speech to its opponents. 
Commander Gaunt only got a fair hearing twice 
in twenty-four meetings; they would not even 
let him second a vote of thanks to the Returning 
Officer on the declaration of the poll. Whenever 
he attempted to argue his case they stood up and 
howled. This was not just the ill-temper of a 
losing side, as Conservative papers suggested; 
there might be some excuse for it then. It was 
the natural bad manners of an easy winner. 
Booing was the only argument they could think 
of. The real moral of the Hull election is that 
the old, jeering title of ‘‘ the stupid party ”’ has 
now definitely passed from the Conservative to 
the Labour side of the House. Commander Ken- 
worthy’s majority has no political significance: 
his success was private and personal. 


It is only fitting and logical that the fleet of the 
White Star Line, which has always sailed under 
the British flag, should now return to British 
ownership. And though at the moment of writing 
no decision has been announced in the matter of 
the Ellerman offer for the re-purchase of the Ley- 
land Line, we may be permitted to express the 
hope that the result will be the same. How many 
people, one wonders, were aware that these 
famous lines, though flying the Red Ensign, have 
for years been American-owned? It seems to be 
an obvious case for the application of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act. One thing, at any rate, 1s 
clear, and this is that though the Americans may 
beat us at film-producing—and at many other 
things, no doubt—they cannot compete with us 
on anything like level terms in the management 
of a steamship company. 


Our Geneva Correspondent writes : ‘“The agenda 
of the session of the League of Nations which 
opens on Monday makes little reference to the 
subjects which the Foreign Ministers of the Great 
Powers will discuss in their respective hotels or 
in the less accessible rooms of the League Secre- 
tariat. There will be awkward discussions about 


the control of Germany’s armaments, since the 
system of control drafted two years ago bv the 
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League Council will certainly be severely criticized 
by Herr Stresemann. There is, of course, no 
longer much hope that the actuai transfer of con- 
trol to the League can take place before next 
March. The appointment of the Chairman of 
the League’s Commission will be a delicate matter. 
If a French chairman is appointed, public opinion 
in Germany will rise in fury against the League 
and all its works. If a neutral is chosen, public 
opinion in France will rail against the League 
for slackness every time an old rifle is dug up 
ina Bavarian garden or a bag of horseshoes found 
in a Silesian cellar. The back-stairs of Geneva 
during the Council meeting will echo with 
whispers and compromises.”’ 
One of the objects of Queen Marie’s strange 
tour in the United States is said to have been to 


predispose American bankers in favour of grant-* 


ing further credits to Rumania. She might have 
succeeded, but her chances of doing so are not 
increased by the squabble as to who is to succeed 
the unfortunate King. M. Bratianu, the former 
Prime Minister, hints at a conspiracy to bring 
Prince Carol back, with the support, one sup- 
poses, of the army, the Peasant Party, and the 
many people in Transylvania and elsewhere who 
have suffered from the Bratianu Government in 
the past. A regency headed by Queen Marie and 
M. Bratianu would certainly not be universally 
popular, but one suspects that M. Bratianu, in 
urging the formation of a national coalition to 
face an unspecified danger, is actuated rather by 
a desire to return to office than by a real fear lest 
Prince Carol should go back on his renunciation 
of the throne and should try to seize it by a 
coup d’état. 


The dispute between the United States and 
Mexico will be made more complicated than ever 
if the report turns out to be true that the British 
oil-interests have accepted the new Mexican land 
and petroleum laws. The American oil-com- 
panies may have to face the alternatives of accept- 
ing also, or seeing their trade rivals booming 
where they are not allowed to tread. Mexico in- 
sists that the ultimate ownership of her oil wells 
must remain in Mexican hands, and the right of 
a government to break previous contracts in order 
to reassert ownership over the natural resources 
of its country is one which has never been prop- 
erly defined. Certainly Washington would not 
have recognized Mexico in 1923 had the drastic 
nationalism of President Calles been antici- 
pated. The latest note from the State Depart- 
ment does not seem likely to lead to a rupture 
of diplomatic relations, although pressure is being 
brought to bear on President Coolidge to show 
the mailed fist. Senator Borah is opposed 
to a breach with Mexico and, in foreign affairs, 
Senator Borah is easily the most influential man 
in the United States. 


The rumour that the new Traffic Bill contains a 
clause to establish a new speed limit of 60 m.p.h. 
has been denied, and we are very glad it has been. 
Not because we necessarily think 60 m.p.h. too 
high, but because any speed limit is futile. At 
times 20 m.p.h. is dangerous; at others no harm 
can come of driving at 70 m.p.h. or faster. The 
whole idea of speed limits was always unwerkable, 


and useless from the point of view of public safety. 
Instead of the police wasting their time setting 
traps to catch motorists who ‘‘ scorch ’’ on the 
open road, they would be far better employed in 
detecting cases of dangerous driving—of which 
there are plenty—and seeing that offenders are 
smartly sentenced. We understand that the 
penalty for dangerous driving is to be made more 
severe: a very proper move. It is recklessness, 
not pace, that kills. 


It is not to be expected that crime, when 
detected, should always meet with due punish- 
ment. Juries sometimes return perverse verdicts, 
judges differ in temperament. But it is clearly 
monstrous that gross cruelty to a child, as hap- 
pened this week, should be visited with no more 
than two months’ imprisonment. To chain a child 
to a bed and beat it brutally is to commit a crime 
deserving of an immensely severer penalty. The 
same week has yielded the remarkable result in 
the Stella Maris case, in which the accused, 
cleared by the jury on the gravest charge, has 
been sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for carrying a revolver with a 
view to self-destruction. On this we must com- 
ment with reserve. In many quarters it seems to 
be regarded as itself a comment, on the character 
and conduct of the accused, rather than as an 
expression of the judge’s sense of the enormity of 
carrying a fire-arm with suicidal intentions. With- 
out associating ourselves with that view, we must 
say that we do not consider the possession of the 
means of self-destruction as six times more 
heinous than the infliction of hideous cruelty on 
a defenceless child. 


It pays to advertise, but whom does it pay, and 
in what coin? These are the questions Sussex 
is asking herself. It is one thing to have people 
spending money within her borders, but quite 
another to have the beauty of the Downs (which 
are their own advertisement) and their seclusion 
(which is their chief recommendation) disfigured 
by char-d-banc tourists and the ‘‘ desirable villas ”’ 
of the speculative builder. No county in England 
is so much “‘ boosted ’’ in various indirect ways 
as Sussex, and the advertisement of her allure- 
ments might safely be left to her poets, Belloc 
and Kipling. 


In how many thousand homes in England are 
people carefully oiling ski-boots, poring over 
prospectuses from the Swiss resorts, ordering 
new, and probably unsuitable, winter sport cos- 
tumes? In Switzerland, hotel managers are 
equally busy, and their fixtures and attractions 
are more numerous than ever, although they are 
uneasy about the winter. How many enthusiasts, 
they wonder, will have to,.give up their holiday 
in the snow because of the coal strike? The 
summer season has been very disappointing, not 
only because of the coabstrike, but also because 
the franc was so low as to make France the 
cheapest country in Europe. The policy of 
‘« revalorization *? has very, greatly increased the 
cost of a holiday in France, and there seems no 
reason why an adequate number of visitors in 
search of health, snow and sunshine should not 
this year fill the Swiss hotels ‘‘ to capacity,’’ that 
is, to the last bath\and last billiard table, 
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THE NEW WAR PAPERS 


HE new Foreign Office Papers on the 
| origins of the War add comparatively little 
to our knowledge, but make the picture of 
those dreadful days at the end of July more vivid 
and supply some missing details. They vindicate 
the judgment and prescience of the late Sir Eyre 
Crowe, then Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, and the general impression that 
they leave on the mind is that Lord Grey was 
rather less wise than is generally supposed and 
the Civil Servants rather wiser. It would serve 
no useful purpose to summarize documents which 
to have value must be read in their entirety, and 
we hasten at once to the discussion of the problem 
which is of real and practical interest, namely, 
Could the war have been avoided ? 

On the whole, these documents confirm the view 
that perhaps it might have been had our 
diplomacy been bolder and franker. In a letter 
to Sir Arthur Nicolson, Sir Edward Goschen 
tells him how even von Tirpitz, the bitterest and 
most consistent enemy of ours, was very anxious 
not ‘‘ to rub England the wrong way,” and he 
draws from this the conclusion that ‘ if this is 
true, and there is no reason to disbelieve it, it 
shows how up to the last moment they thought 
that England might not come in.’’ Von Tirpitz, 
it may be, had no direct influence on the counsels 
of the army, but he was well in with the Emperor 
and his views must have been those of at any 
rate a section even of the war party. On the 
other hand, it is notorious that the Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, was thrown into genuine con- 
sternation when he realized at the last that Eng- 
land was really coming in. Thus our policy by 
reason of its ambiguity destroyed whatever chance 
the peace party may have had in Germany of 
making headway against war, and it prevented 
any influence the cooler-headed militants might 
have had in so shaping the strategy of war as to 
keep England out. Nor did this ambiguity please 
or help our allies, who to the very end were as 
uncertain as Germany herself or the Cabinet what 
we were going to do. No one can speak with 
certainty of contingencies like these. Equally no 
one who reads these documents can doubt that 
the one thing that might have changed Germany’s 
policy was the certainty of our coming in, and 
that otir diplomacy, sincere and well-meaning as 
it was, destroyed this one chance. 

The causes of this uncertainty, which paralysed 
our diplomacy, and probably sowed the seed of 
misunderstandings that have sprung up since 
between France and ourselves, were purely 
political. The military conversations with France 
began, it will be remembered, during the General 
Election of 1906, which gave the Liberals such an 
overwhelming majority.. For four years they went 
on, and only four members of the Cabinet knew 
anything about them. When the Cabinet as a 
whole discussed the problem and realized the 
gravity of the issues it seemed for a time as 
if there might be am open split. That was 
avoided only by a compromise, the chief feature 
of which was that no decisive action should be 
taken committing us to war until the consent of 
Parliament had been obtained. And so the prob- 
lem slumbered uneasily until the great crisis came 


| suddenly upon us. When Lord Grey came down 
to Parliament on that celebrated Monday he was 
fulfilling this condition, but he could not be cer. 
tain when he rose that Parliament would not com. 
pletely repudiate a policy of which it, no less than 
the country, had been kept in ignorance. No one 
would wish to make party capital out of such 
tragic happenings, but it is none the less trye 
that it was the divisions in the Liberal Party 
between the Whigs and the Radicals, the 
Imperialists and the Pacifists, that prevented the 
issues from being either determined in advance 
by the Cabinet or explained to the country. To 
put it quite bluntly, the uncertainty and ambiguity 
which so hampered our diplomacy was made by 
the exigencies of the internal politics of the 
Liberal Party. 

The safeguard of Parliamentary consent by 
which the party divisions were smoothed over 
was not enough to give freedom of choice 
to Parliament and the country, but it was 
enough to prevent our declaring ourselves 
either to Germany or to our allies, or mak- 
ing the military preparations which, looking 
back, we can see were necessary. And _ thus 
the chance was thrown away, whatever it was 
worth, of preventimg the war by a clear and 
unambiguous statement of British policy. It was 
not until we were on the brink of the cataclysm 
that we knew what we should do. It may be said 
that Germany, too, was carried into war by forces 
which at the end became uncontrollable and could 
not be diverted, but neither here nor in Germany 
can it be said that the war was brought about by 
an explosion of popular passion, and though our 
own Government was content to live from hand 
to mouth in these matters, that at any rate was not 
the German vice. Her rulers right to the end 
were strong enough to alter their policy if the 
inducement had been sufficiently strong. They 
may have wanted war, but, as it has been well 
put, they may not have wanted war against the 
sea-power of the British Empire. Could they 
have had one without the other ? 

Von Kuhlmann thought that they could, and 
that was the motive of his fancy suggestion about 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Channel as a 
condition of our abstention. It was a hopeless 
suggestion. Nothing could have availed at that 
stage except a guarantee not to invade France or 
Belgium, and by this time the General Staff had 
taken the bit between its teeth and committed 
itself hopelessly to the invasion of Belgium and 
to an overwhelming military concentration against 
France. But though there was no drawing back 
in the last days of July it would have been quite 
possible for Germany to have offered these 
guarantees had she known a fortnight or three 
weeks earlier what our policy was likely to be, 
and it is morally certain that her plans would have 
been entirely different had she known six months 
before. For it was quite possible for Germany to 
localize the war on the Russian Front and thereby 
make it very improbable either that we should 
have entered or that France would have persisted. 
If Germany had attacked Russia and remained 
on the defensive against France, France in order 
to take any part in the war at all would have 
been driven to attack Germany. Is it to be sup- 
posed that, after being defeated in such an attack 


as the campaign in Lorraine shows she would 
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have been, she would have persisted in these 
attempts to invade Germany, or that the French 

ple would have supported campaigns to invade 
Germany with the same patriotism and fortitude 
that inspired them when their object was to expel 
the enemy from French soil? Moreover, while 
the invasion of Belgium may in fact have been 
a convenient popular excuse for our intervention 
rather than its real cause, is it to be supposed 
that the British Expeditionary Force would have 
joined in these attacks on Germany, that hundreds 
of thousands of Englishmen would have volun- 
teered to take part in them, and that millions of 
our best would have accepted conscription for 
these objects? To ask these questions is to 
answer them. War begun under these conditions 
would have been a short war. It would have 
ended by Christmas in the defeat of Russia and 
in a peace by negotiation on the Western Front. 
That might have been a very unfortunate termina- 
tion from our point of view, but there would 
have been no objection to it in the eyes of a 
German. It may be true that war in some form 
or other had to come. It is not true to say that 
it had to come in the devastating form in which 
it actually did come. 

But there is another aspect from which we may 
approach these speculations. Lord Roberts saw 
very clearly what was coming and very honestly 
he advocated a measure of conscription. He was 
not listened to, for the mass of English will 
not interest themselves in military problems unless 
they hinge on some concrete political reality, and 
the whole policy of the Government (for reasons 
which have been discussed) was to deny this 
reality, or at any rate to hide it out of sight. 
There were many other political topics that were 
exercising the public mind at that time. But 
supposing that the issues of our foreign policy 
had been put fairly before the English people 
while there was still time for reflection and real 
freedom of choice was possible, the results might 
have been very remarkable. It is not true to say, 
as the War Office apologists say, that for us to 
have adopted conscription would have been merely 
to antedate the war; for, as Lord Fisher saw, 
Germany did not want war until her Kiel Canal 
had been deepened to allow the passage of the 
new Dreadnoughts from the North Sea to the 
Baltic, and that was why Lord Fisher was able to 
prophesy that the war would come in 1914. Ger- 
many would have waited, whatever we had done, 
as was shown by her action in the Agadir crisis. 

A more serious objection is that if the issues 
had been put before the country in cold blood it 
would have refused to undertake the responsibility 
of conscription which they entailed. That is, of 
course, quite possible, and it may have inclined 
the Foreign Office to acquiesce in the compromise 
which in part.convenience dictated. On the other 
hand, the rejection of conscription might have 
served to stimulate vigorous and independent 
thinking on military questions in this country, so 
that a comparatively small British army might 
have achieved even more wonderful things than 
the British Expeditionary Force actually did. 
These are speculations only, but it seems not un- 
likely that the same secrecy and ambiguity which 
hampered our diplomacy may also have hampered 
the development of our military thinking and so 
prolonged the duration of the war. 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION AND 
PEACE IN THE CHURCH 


6é ET sleeping dogs lie ’’ is not heroic advice, 
| neither is ‘* Let well alone’’ if there is a 
reasonable prospect of obtaining better. But 
it was difficult, when Prayer Book Revision was 
mooted, not to indulge in these familiar warnings. 
Certainly they did meet the situation extremely well. 
The services of the Church of England were settling 
down to a norm, the great bulk of Church-people were 
content to ignore extremists at both ends and there 
was a good prospect of lasting peace—to the immense 
spiritual and moral gain of both Church and State. 
But this peace, this outward calm, was not the effect 
of essential unity. Controversy was avoided but posi- 
tive agreement had not been attained. What was at- 
tained was tacit agreement to differ. To those who 
have taken the trouble to study the Prayer Book and 
have read something of the history of the Church of 
England it must always have been clear that any other 
agreement was on many points impracticable. To 
them it seemed only mischief-making to attempt the 
impossible, cost what it might. Many of the authori- 
tative formule of the Church are capable of being 
interpreted in more than one way, or at any rate are 
not incompatible with different theological positions. 
In fact these formule have been read in differing 
senses by Anglican schools of thought for centuries. 
We go further, as would, we believe, most scholars 
and Church historians, and would say that these 
formule were deliberately and intentionally so ex- 
pressed as to be capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion. This is not pleading guilty to slimness or a 
deficiency in honesty in the Prayer Book; it is simply 
a recognition of the fact that these differing views 
were to be found in the Church of England and were 
entitled to their place within it. Any formula which 
would have excluded either or any of these views 
would not truly represent the Anglican position. The 
essence of that position, almost its reason of being, is 
intellectual and critical freedom. No other religious 
communion has any such comprehension. 

But many Church-people are not at all content to 
recognize the rights of other groups, with some of 
whose views they do not agree. They honestly, if 
often ignorantly, think their position is the only one 
legitimate for an Anglican to take up. Therefore they 
would oust all other views from the Church. Others, 
and a much larger number, are not intolerant but, very 
strongly preferring their own position and believing it 
to. be the best, if not the only really right one, they 
naturally keep up a steady pressure one way. It is 
obvious that in such a state of things any upheaval, 
even any new departure, would be extremely likely to 
set controversy going. Many who would shrink from 
disturbing the peace, once it had been disturbed, no 
matter by what or by whom, would not hesitate to join 
in the fray. This is exactly what we, in common with 
very many, felt might happen if there were an attempt 
to meddle with the Prayer Book. It was indeed more 
than likely: it was almost certain that if the Prayer 
Book was to be overhauled, if all the questions that 
lay beneath its formule were to be reopened, every 
party and every school would try to establish its own 
views to the exclusion of all others. There might be 
some gain in more than one direction; possibly the 
Prayer Book might be made easier for the common 
people to understand; possibly it might be more con- 
sistent with our knowledge to-day and more suitable 
to modern conditions; none of which contentions could 
we admit, but we allow their possibility. Even so, the 
chances of improvement have never seemed to us to 
justify risking the mischief of a violent outbreak of 
controversy. This outbreak has happened and the 
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main impression of the whole Revision movement so 
far is that of a violent fight between High and Low, 
Evangelical and Anglo-Catholic. On that side the 
movement is all loss; what assets there are to put 
against it on the other side we do not know. 


Since Revision passed into the House of Bishops, 
whose proceedings are happily not reported, there has 
been comparative quiet, each side, we may suppose, 
being intelligent and decent enough to sit still for the 
moment and wait to hear what the Bishops have to 
say. From time to time reassuring little messages 
come from the serene episcopal heights. Within the 
closed doors all is going well, apparently. It seems 
likely the Bishops will have not much difficulty in 
agreeing on a Report 

But there are certain ugly symptoms without. As 
usual, the extreme left wing of the Evangelicals is 
belligerent. Sir Thomas Inskip and his friends have 
been memorializing the Bishops and covertly suggest- 
ing what may happen if the Bishops do not in certain 
matters decide according to their will. Possibly 
some of the Anglo-Catholics have been doing the same; 
but we have not noticed such activities on their part. 
Really these protesting gentlemen ought to have the 
decency to leave the Bishops alone. Their Lordships 
are competent to think for themselves; it is not seemly 
to be battering at their doors in this way. The 
Evangelicals had their say in the Assembly, as had 
the Anglo-Catholics. Let them now possess their souls 
in patience. They should also remember that nobody 
proposes to make them do or leave undone anything 
in the way of ritual or to subscribe or repudiate any 
doctrine. All that Anglo-Catholics have asked for is 
strictly permissive. Intellectually, too, they must not 
treat as closed the very things Revision was to re- 
open. The Revisionists have to consider not whether 
anything is Anglican or Roman or Greek or Protes- 
tant, but whether it is true and best. 

The serious aspect of these murmurings of Church 
parties is their suggestion that they may not accept 
the Bishops’ Report. That Report is the one great 
hope we have of peace in the Church and the burying 
of controversy. If that Report is not loyally accepted, 
there is nothing before us but anarchy. Great will 
be the responsibility, we might say guilt, of any who 
on party grounds reject the episcopal authority. This 
Report will probably be the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of all the Anglican Bishops sitting in banco. To 
a Churchman a more authoritative pronouncement 
could not be. In rejecting it he would be denying his 
own Churchmanship. Indeed an Anglo-Catholic would 
be stultifying himself and denying his whole position. 
Here is a matter on which we can all agree. We may 
not like all that there may be in the Bishops’ Report ; 
we may wish it contained what it does not; we may 
not agree with it on this point or that; but as Church- 
men we are bound to take a broad view and loyally to 
accept this episcopal pronouncement as a settlement 
of the whole matter. 


There is, we know, the case of the conscientious 
objector. Suppose there is that in the Report which 
his conscience tells him is wicked. It is the old story 
of private conscience v. public law. First of all he 
had better make quite sure that it is his conscience, 
free and undeceived, not party spirit, which bids him 
reject the Report. If, after all, he still feels bound to 
refuse the Bishops’ authority, he had better leave the 
Anglican Communion. It will be the most honest 
course for him. But the really conscientious objector 
will, we imagine, be far to seek. 


We would appeal to all to whom religion is a 
reality to weigh the results if the Revision of the 
Prayer Book should end in nothing but the triumph of 
ecclesiastical partisanship. Those who agreed with us 
in looking with no favour on the project of Revision 
will not the less strive to minimize its possible harm 
and magnify its possible good. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN is_ impressive 
G athe than witty, but his circumlocutory courtes 

sometimes achieves the effect of a bitter tongue. 
He was annoyed on Wednesday at the persistence 
with which Sir William Davison treated the trouble 
in China as no more than another instance of Russian 
Bolshevist intrigue against the interests of | this 
country. Sir Austen, with the learning of the Foreign 
Office behind him, knows that there is much more 
‘*to it ’’ than that, and said so; but the Member for 
Kensington went on head down against the Red 
Flag. Whereat Sir Austen said, very neatly, ‘‘ No 
one regrets more than I that there should be this 
clash of opinion between us, but it would be indelicate 
for me to discuss which of us is likely to be the better 
informed.’’ As a rebuke to the a priori school of 
foreign policy it was as neat as could be desired. 
The distinguishing virtue of Conservatives (or so we 
think) is that we see life steadily and whole, and are 
free from the bondage of theories and catchwords, 
and it would be sad if in this respect we became even 
as the Radicals and Socialists. The next worst thing 
to being Red is to get Red on the brain. 


* 
* * 


The Lords beat the Commons on the Committee 
stages of a Bill, and the sitting of the Lords on the 
Electricity Bill deserves warm admiration. Not only 
did they sit till one in the morning (a thing that 
no one can remember them doing before, even in the 
Parliament Bill days) and polish off the Committee 
stage in a sitting, but they missed not a single point 
of importance and gave an example of perfect 
relevance and expedition that an average directors’ 
meeting might envy. Except on foreign affairs 
the Commons general debates are usually both 
livelier and more realistic in their treatment than those 


of the Lords. But let no one depreciate the quality 
of the Lords as a business-like assembly. 
* 
* 


At the end of the session the work of the Commons 
tends to become thinner as that of the Lords becomes 
congested. Most important of the numerous items of 
business in the Commons has been the useful Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill, which has been in Com- 
mittee. It showed Conservative and Labour ‘and 
policy in stark opposition. Mr. Buxton, speaking for 
Labour, would give the small holder no more than a 
leasehold tenure; the Government Bill encourages him 
to buy, and for the good reason (among others) that 
ownership makes for stability of opinion. Labour is 
logically consistent, for private ownership in land is, 
on their theory, as objectionable as private ownership 
in anything else; the good Conservative (and not very 
long ago the good Liberal too) recognizes that the 
desire for possession of land is one of the most funda- 
mental instincts of the farmer’s nature. The piquant 
sauce of the debate was contributed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who came down on the Labour side. His 
view was that private ownership impaired efficiency 
and made it more difficult to insist on good cultiva- 
tion. But why confine that doctrine to land? Can 
one hold that view about the land without admitting 
the Socialist principle in other industries? It may be 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s motives were tactical, and 
that he was anxious to use the one principle on which 
his land scheme agrees with Socialism as a common 
platform for Liberals and Labour. But whatever the 
explanation, the passage was a notable one. Who is 
going to do the “ insisting ’? of which Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke recently—Liberals or Labour? 
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Mr. Kirkwood’s speech on the appointment of two 
,dditional judges on the Judicial Committee of the 
privy Council is worth keeping as a curiosity. Mr. 
Kirkwood is a likeable man, as all men are who are 
jth theatrical and sincere, and his argument that no 
«dee was worth four thousand a year was listened 
io with good-humoured tolerance. There is a great 
jeal to be said for the proposition that the rewards 
of certain kinds of ability are out of proportion to 
their merits or their public value, and it is certainly 
tue that legal ability is better paid in England than in 
any other country in the world. One can imagine an 
able man developing a very interesting speech on those 
jnes. But Mr. Kirkwood is not an able man, and as 
he treated the subject it degenerated into an argu- 
ment that the general is worth no more than the 
private, one kind of ability no more than another. He 
wanted to argue against wages being fixed by the 
aw of supply and demand, and yet he perversely 
slected for attack the one profession in which re- 
muneration notoriously depends on fashion. Miss 
Wilkinson’s idea of getting cheaper judges by invit- 
ing tenders from briefless barristers was of course a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole opposition. When 
will Labour begin to realize that the job in and by it- 
self is naught, and that what makes (or should make) 
the difference is the efficiency with which it is per- 
formed ? 


* 
* * 


The Palestine Guaranteed Loan gave little trouble 
this week, and Mr. Ormsby-Gore had no difficulty in 
piloting it through. The truth, of course, is, as even 
the enemies of Zionism are beginning to recognize, 
that of all the mandated territories Palestine is the 
most successful and promises to make the best return. 
So far from being an incubus on our finances, Zionism 
has supplied gratis the money and the brains to make 
what promises to be a great success of Palestine. Not 
a single Jewish settler in Palestine costs this country 
apenny, and the opposition of the Arabs, on which so 
many popular newspapers unwisely staked their credit, 
is rapidly subsiding. 


Seconp CITIZEN 
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own gaiety, Leech did not contribute. 


However, Mr. 
Armour’s sketches show both spirit and a good sense 
of character. He does to the life the wicked old peer 
out with the lady who got draggle-tailed in the wet, 
and the fat hero, son of a fatter father. The book 
is like all Surtees, full of go, and contains one of 
his best hunting runs, as well as a Thé dansant, 
amusingly different from those of to-day. 

Leech, the illustrator, is now as firmly associated 
with Surtees as Tenniel is with the two Alices, or 
‘* Phiz” with Dickens, but the first edition of 
‘ Handley Cross ’¢ in three leisurely volumes of spa- 
cious print, without pictures, is sufficiently engaging 
in itself, and has a telling preface about low char- 
acters. It was Lockhart who suggested that the 
sporting grocer might figure in a novel, and it was 
the success of Jorrocks in the New Sporting Magazine 
that led incidentally to the scheme of ‘ Pickwick.’ 
But why, say the superior persons, be a Philistine 
and read Jorrocks? Here is the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ proclaiming that ‘‘ the coarse- 
ness of the text was redeemed by Leech's admirable 
pictures.” ‘* Without the original illustrations these 
works have very small interest,” the writer goes on, 
but I am glad to note that, when by chance I met 
him later, he called himself a stiff prig for his im- 
mature verdict. Coarse, in a broad, Rabelaisian 
sense, Surtees may occasionally be; but he is sane 
and clean in comparison with the young writers who 
load us with perpetual sex and all the garbage of 
psycho-analysis. He is never—thank Heaven— 
devastatingly clever; he is perfectly easy to read; and 
this is the important point: he appeals to the country- 
bred with his views of the real England, the country- 
side enjoying itself in the open air, anxious about 
such things as turnips and water-logged covers, mad 
on horses, deep in the lore of hunting dogs, as 
Shakespeare was. Who else has given us all this? 
Blackmore has done much for lovers of England, 
but I know him too well to reread him, and the 
public cannot get most of his books as easily as it 
should be able to, thus being confined to the rather 
cloying Devonshire cream of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ Sur- 
tees writes of an interesting time, when railway 
engines were puffing portents, and railways were re- 


SURTEES FOR CHRISTMAS 


By VERNON RENDALL 


I met on the banks of the Thames an official who 

had reduced his clothes and his courtesy to a 
minimum. He barked out at me the question, ‘‘ Can 
yer read?” My reply does not matter, but I can, 
being, indeed, incessantly engaged in giving opinions 
on books. Round about Christmas I resolve yearly 
to read for a brief period what I like. I cast away 
all thoughts of improvement in myself or other 
workers, of the income and philosophy of Mr. Henry 
Ford and Mr. Charles Chaplin, of dodging and palter- 
ing politicians, of desperately clever young men, of 
the views of Mr. Arnold Bennett, or the proud pub- 
licity of Lord Beaverbrook. I read for human 
pleasure, as old FitzGerald put it, and this season, 
as in previous years, I shall probably wander again 
over the English country with Mr. Jorrocks and others 
of that hearty and amusing company provided by 
Robert Surtees. Already good luck has brought me 
something of his I had not previously read*—a book 
he stopped suddenly in the New Monthly because the 
Editor gave away his anonymity. To this happy 
discovery, which was used in later books but has its 


[: the late summer which favoured us this year 


jected by the wiseacres to their subsequent regret. 
His men were broad of girth, hard livers and easy 
drinkers, flaunting a gaiety of clothing which might 
well return to-day to perk up defeatist spirits. They 
drank, indeed, too much, as Surtees notes, but then 
they enjoyed more exercise than the clerk, who seems 
on the way to become the national ideal. The crops 
were something to them, whereas now any question 
about them is to the Londoner a joke. Seventy 
per cent. or more of the English live to-day in towns, 
and about 95 per cent., I should say, of our authors, 
for there is no weather in our latter-day novels, and 
so much nasty stuff is written for the admiration of 
the shop-girl. We can no longer be Augustan; but 
need we be Augean? There they are, the new heroes 
and heroines, endlessly motoring or lounging, talk- 
ing over cocktails about their complexes, and taking 
off in the most admired examples somebody who is 
known in town. They can talk for ever and do. 
Surtees is seldom eloquent, except on hunting, and 
hits off neatly the average Englishman’s inability to 
make a speech. A tall man and a rider himself, he 
is for the open air and country lore. He knows that 
cows remember you almost as well as dogs. He 
knows the changes of the autumn: 
First goes the sycamore, that cheerful tree of early spring 
black spots disfigure its leaves as though there had been & 
shower of ink. Then the hazel turns yellow, next the beech, 


presently the lime showers off its leaves in volleys, and the 
yellow ash stands in bold relief against the sturdy oak. 


Always observant, he lays his finger on some of 


** Young Tom Hall: His Heartaches and Horses.’ By R. S. 
Edited by E. D. Cuming. With illustrations by G. D. 
20s. 


Surtees. 
Armour. 


Blackwood. 


+‘ Handley Cross or The Spa Hunt’: A Sporting Tale. By 
the author of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’ etc. 3 vols. Col- 


burn. 1843. 
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the drawbacks to the England of ‘‘ the Duke.” But 
the swindlers and scoundrels of his world are de- 
lightfully obvious in their manceuvres. They have 
no special conscience; they have not been touched 
by the Oxford Movement, which appears but faintly 
in that strange term of abuse, a ‘ pig-jobbing 
Puseyite.” Reading and conversation in these circles 
are severely practical, but the horses are characters 
no less than the men, from the Roman-nosed beast 
of Jorrocks to the cream-coloured hack who upset 
the Countess in ‘ Mr. Romford’s Hounds.’ 

Surtees is great on details of dress, whether it is 
crinolines whisked round the corner by the dears 
who never eat much before gentlemen, or Joinvilles, 
Cardigans, Chipping Norton trousers, and other 
curiosities which leave one speculating on the medley 
of manners which succeeded to the elegant correct- 
ness of George IV. Even a railway guard could dress 
in gay colours, including a red shirt, a blue satin 
cravat, a buff vest, and a bright green cutaway with 
fancy buttons. How could such a magnificent 
creature fail to be polite, unlike my official of the 
Thames, who had dispensed with coat and waistcoat, 
collar and tie, in the course of his duties? If Surtees 
was coarse and his characters free of tongue, the 
twentieth century has produced a new rudeness of 
which he knew nothing, a protest, perhaps, promoted 
by the happy thought of rising democracy : 


They call that man as good as me. 


The hideous class-feeling so prominent and so care- 
fully engineered to-day is unknown in these books. 
Everything, in fact, is jolly, and after my brief 
holiday I shall return to a drab world full of com- 
plaints and recriminations, a world whose leaders 
alternately patronize and forget the countryman who 
is the real backbone of England. 


WHAT CHILDREN READ IN 
GRANDMAMMA’S TIME 


By E. C. ECKERSLEY 


beginning to wonder what form my gift should 

take this year. A book? Yes, a book is 
always safe, but what book? I had read most of the 
articles in the Daily Press, headed ‘ Books that 
Children Read,’ but I did not feel that they were safe 
guides to the taste of a lady on the brink of eight 
years who sometimes honours me with her company to 
tea. Then I remembered that once, in the dim past, 
I, too, must have stood beside the eighth milestone on 
that same road. ‘‘ Come,”’ said I, ‘‘ let us see what 
I used to read myself.’ 

So I turned to the shelf where, rather dusty now, 
but still intact in their sturdy covers, the books 
remained to which I had been wont to turn for solace 
and delight. But what did I find there? Hardly one 
that I would put into the hands of a child to-day. 
The atmosphere of gloom and terror which sur- 
rounded them made me wonder that we of that 
generation ever found courage to grow up at all. If 
the children go into a beautiful garden they are stung 
by wasps; if they go for a walk they are bitten by a 
mad dog, or, more generally, chased by a bull (hence 
I cannot meet the mildest of cows without expecting 
the worst) and at night it is quite likely that there 
may be a fire, with a thrilling rescue from the balcony. 

A brightly covered little book called ‘ Pictures and 
Songs of Home’ sounds the same note of warning 
and despair; the boat which sets out so gaily goes 
down and we are told how: 


A BIRTHDAY was drawing near, and I was 


Many a brave hope that went out in full sail, 
Has gone down like my boat on the lake. 


If a beloved home is described it is only that it May 
be sold to a stranger who: 

has planted hops where the roses grew, 

he has hewn the old cedar down. 
The old gardener, naturally, is ‘‘ under the sod”. 
indeed, most of the characters we meet in the early 
lines of a poem are in that position before it closes 
while, as a guard against early optimism, a child just 
learning to walk is warned that ‘‘ The world is false 
as it is fair.’’ The verses which dwell on the death of 
a mother or of ‘‘ Our Little Rose ’’ are too wickedly 
tragic to be lightly touched, and so perhaps are those 
in which a mother asks, evidently without much h 
of a favourable answer, whether the child at her knee 
‘‘ in spite of sin, and in spite of snare,’”’ will come 
back at last: ‘‘ To his mother’s knee and his evenj 
prayer.’’ On another page a child recalls how 
‘* Before my brother went to sea ’’ they did not care 
how hard the wind might blow, but now: 

My mother’s cheek grows white, 

My father’s eye has lost its light, 
the boy meantime probably basking in tropical sun. 
shine. A reference to the care of Providence leads to 
the daring avowal : 


ae 


Therefore, at times, it seems to me, 
My brother will come back from sea. 


Of course, we do not know what kind of a brother he 
was, but the kind who usually went to sea in 
those days seldom failed to return with distressing 
frequency. 

But not all was gloom, even then. I chanced next 
upon a book designed to teach a serious moral lesson, 
in which a little boy is allowed to spoil what would 
have been a perfectly splendid birthday, by having his 
own way in everything. The birthday is the fifth, and 
it is remarked that Willy could speak now, quite 
plainly ; we shall see that later in the day this some- 
times could not be said of him. He begins by com- 
plaining that he has never kept his birthday properly, 
and his mamma asks him whether he has not always 
(how long is ‘‘ always ’’ to four years old?) had a 
large cake and two bottles of sweet wine to feast with 
Nurse, and Baby when he came? Baby, it seems, 
had not long been introduced to this gay world, but 
was already able to take his part in a rouse, since two 
bottles were necessary for the three seasoned topers. 
Willy, becoming reminiscent in his turn, recalls that 
on his last birthday he was ill, and could not drink 
anything, while his third was spent with Grand- 
mamma, who gave him a glass of wine after dinner, 
which made him fall asleep in his chair, Grand- 
mamma’s cellar being, no doubt, beyond reproach. 

But this young hero’s head for liquor is equalled 
only by what his digestion is expected to endure. On 
the birthday morning he rises early and goes to the 
dairy, where he is given new milk and a chunk of hot 
bread from the oven; Papa then swings him, with 
results that need not be described, and he cannot 
really enjoy the breakfast he has ordered—hot ham, 
chocolate and three eggs. Later, however, he raids 
the larder, where he eats six large strawberries, a lot 
of sugar, some jelly, and a tart. There is also a bowl 
of cream, but this he providentially upsets. He then 
goes into the hay-field, and, finding that the work 
fatigues him, begs the haymakers to give him some of 
the drink which supplies them with fresh vigour. This 
proves to be strong beer, sweetened with honey, and 
after drinking a cup of it, Willy cries out that he can 
see the world going round, and Papa says it does. 
(In this cheerful household, it seems possible that 
Papa himself was not unfamiliar with this sensation.) 
Nurse, at least, knows how to deal with it; she 
promptly places the sufferer under a tree, covers him 
with a cloak, and leaves him to sleep it off, waking 
him some time after, with the rather unkind remark, 
that it is dinner time. Remembering that he has 
ordered salmon and shrimp sauce; roast chicken, peas 
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yd mashed potatoes; raspberry tart, gooseberry fool 
gad custard pudding, Willy rather wishes it wasn’t. 
However, he pulls himself together in time to eat 
many nice things at the supper party which concludes 
the evening, though even watching other boys go “‘ up 
and down ”’ on the new rocking horse is trying to his 
ckless inside; finally, he rushes to the river, feeling 
inclined to stamp and scream. No wonder! And the 
ast illustration shows him stretched, dripping and 
unconscious, on the bank, having been saved by the 
faithful and (of course) neglected dog. 

Now I ask you, could I introduce the record of this 
Bacchanalian revel to the notice of an immaculate 
young person who has never tasted anything stronger 
than tea, or rather, ‘‘ milk with a little tea in it ’’? 
[turned from it to the book beloved by every child of 
that age, ‘ Holiday House,’ in which Harry and Laura 
got into the most fascinating scrapes and are always 
helped out by the dearest of uncles. But I had for- 
gotten the last chapters, in which the saintly midship- 
man brother dies a lingering death, every detail being 
given, even to the setting in of mortification before 
the end. The writer of this gruesome chronicle is 
Catherine Sinclair, described as a writer ‘‘ for the 
young.”” Another of her books, advertised in the 
cover of ‘ Holiday House,’ is ‘ London Homes; Tales 
both Grave and Gay.’ The first story is called ‘ The 
Murder Hole,’ the second, ‘ The Drowning Dragoon,’ 
and so on. Were London homes really like that in 
those days? 

May we not ask the young people of these happier 
times to be lenient with us if we are sometimes timid 
and apt to take precautions which to them seem un- 
necessary? Brought up in a world where wasps were 
always stinging, wild bulls chasing, mad dogs biting, 
and homes catching fire, we naturally thought these 
were incidents to be expected in every life, and there- 
fore guarded against in every way. But I think, even 
now, I could enjoy a birthday in that nursery, with 
Willy, his nurse, and the jovial baby. 


THE LADY IN THE CHRISTMAS FURS 
By THoMAs Harpy 
¢¢ 7M a lofty lovely woman,” 
Says the lady in the furs, 
In the glance she throws around her 
On the poorer dames and sirs: 
‘‘ This robe, that cost three figures, 
Yes, is mine ” her nod avers. 


‘‘ True, my money did not buy it, 
But my husband’s, from the trade; 
And they, they only got it 
From things feeble and afraid 
By murdering them in ambush 
With a cunning engine’s aid. 


“‘ True, my hands, too, did not shape it 
To the pretty cut you see, 

But the hands of midnight workers 
Who are strangers quite to me: 

It was fitted, too, by dressers 
Ranged around me toilsomely. 


‘“‘ But I am a lovely lady, 
Though sneerers say I shine 
By robbing Nature’s children 
Of apparel not mine, 
And that I am but a broom-stick, 
Like a scarecrow’s wooden spine.’’ 


A GROUP OF SILVER BIRCHES 
By A. A. MILNE 


HIS is the time of year when the Wicked 

Miser looks into the shop-windows, sees the 

pink, crinkled paper round yesterday’s cakes, 
and realizes that his heart is melting within him like 
butter. Christmas! The festive season! The sea- 
son when every man’s hand is in another man’s pocket. 
He goes home a changed character. For the last 
time he ponders his hoard of gold, for the last time 
he lets the coins drip through his fingers, not lovingly 
this time, but with disgust for the sordid thing that 
money is. Hark! What is that? The waits are 
singing him their twenty-fifth selection. Impetuously 
he flings them a handful. The Wicked Miser has 
repented. . . 

My friend Smith-Walter tells me that he, too, has 
repented, and will be a miser no longer. This sur- 
prised me, for I had never thought of him as a miser. 
He has his faults, as most of our friends have, but 
of all men he seemed to me the least careful about 
money. I do not mean that he was in any danger of 
being Knighted for his benevolences, nor even that he 
was notably generous; but he would lend -you a fiver 
as carelessly, and as forgetfully, as he would lend 
you a box of matches, and if you took the trouble to 
find his cheque-book for him, he would say: ‘‘ Good 
cause, is it? Well, I’ll take your word for it,’’ and 
write you a cheque for your favourite charity. If he 
lost the return-half of his ticket, he didn’t make a 
bother with the Railway Company; if he wanted to 
read a book, he didn’t borrow it, but went into a book- 
shop and bought it. While there, he would buy three 
or four other books which he didn’t really want, ‘‘just 
to encourage trade.’’ If his wife wanted anything, he 
said: ‘* Well, of course. What’s money for?’’ If 
he wanted anything himself, he said the same. 

To behave like this, one has to have the money 
first. Smith-Walter was what a poor man would call 
rich, and a really rich man would call poor. In other 
words, he made a bigger income than he spent; but 
it was a varying income; and he always had the feel- 
ing at the back of his mind, as so many of us have, 
that in some mysterious way it would stop suddenly, 
and he would have to live on his savings. He didn’t 
consciously save, not being that sort of man, but the 
excess income was there, and grew, and from time to 
time he would pull himself together and invest it in 
something safe,’’ by which he meant something 
that wouldn’t worry him. Up to the moment when 
his income would ‘‘ stop suddenly,’’ he could be des- 
cribed with literal truth as ‘‘ comfortably off,’’ for he 
knew neither the discomforts which are forced upon 
the poor man, nor the discomforts which the rich 
man piles upon himself. To him money was not an 
end, but a means to an end—the end being the plea- 
sure you got or gave by spending it now. 

It was a surprise to me, then, when he told me that 
he would be a miser, a grudger of money, no longer. 

You?’’ I said. Ridiculous!’’ And then, think- 
ing that perhaps he said it only to receive my flattery, 
I changed the subject. ‘‘ How’s the marvellous 


garden?’’ I asked. 

‘I’m selling it. Selling the cottage.’’ 

I stared at him. 

‘* It’s what I was saying just now,’’ he went on. 
Well, I'd better tell you.”’ 

So he told me. 

You were down this summer, weren’t you? (said 
Smith-Walter). You saw the garden—looking lovely, 
wasn’t it? Of course it wanted a group of silver 
birches on that little hill by the — Well, I'll tell 
you. I mean, you musn’t think — It was still un- 
finished, if you know what I mean. And, of course, 


it would be a good many years before that yew 
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hedge — Don’t think that we thought — Well, I'll 

tell you. 

I’d never had a garden before. Mary, on the other 
hand, had lived in one, and for one, and with one, 
until she married me. So we were both keen. I 
don’t think you saw the cottage when we first bought 
it. We had been looking for it for years, and then 
we found it, the perfect cottage. But no garden. 
Only fields. ‘‘ All the more fun,’’ said Mary. 
We’ll make one.’’ So we made one. 

We began with herbaceous borders and things, and 
brick paths between them, and gradually we found our- 
selves going on to terraces, and steps up and down, 
and walls and so forth. Walls are great fun. All the 
jolliest things grow in walls. Aubretia, for instance. 
I became a fool about aubretia. I used to think that 
the only thing I could steal, if no one was looking. 
was a box of new golf-balls. I was wrong. I see 
now that it would be wicked to steal golf-balls; but 
aubretia. . . Well, then Mary discovered a spring 
in one of the fields, so it seemed silly not to have a 
water-garden. And then it seemed ‘silly not to have 
a rock-garden, with a waterfall going down it... 
and then it seemed silly not to have lily-pools, and 
bog-gardens, and so on. Silliest of all was not to 
have them really well done, if they were done at all. 
I remember talking to our expert once about rock for 
the rock-garden. Sandstone or limestone, that was 
the question. I asked him which was the better, the 
more beautiful. He said that sandstone was cheaper 

. and you could see what he thought of sandstone. 
So we had limestone. 

It was great fun. We loved it. Whenever we 
were in London we were thinking of our garden, and 
whenever we were in the country we were purring 
over it. Mary said, could we afford a dove-cot? I 
asked if they were as expensive as all that. She 
said, Oh no, this one would be about twenty-five 
pounds. ‘‘ Then how do you mean, can we afford 
it?’ I asked. ‘‘ I must have twenty-five pounds in 
the bank, and we should see much more of it, and 
enjoy it much more, if it were turned into a dove- 
cot than if it just stayed there. So why hesitate?” 
don’t,’’? said Mary promptly. ‘‘ Let’s turn it.”’ 
So we turned it. . . 

Later on, we had a Dutch-garden, and a rose- 
garden and a bowling-green. You’ve no idea how 
easily they came—I mean how easy it was to find 
oneself giving the order for them. And there was a 
| good reason for them too. The rose-garden was my 
Christmas present to Mary. .. Hers to me was the 
bowling-green. 

It just happened that, when the bill for the walled- 
in fruit garden came, business had been a bit slack 
for some months, and I suddenly wondered if I had 
enough money in the bank to meet it. Luckily this 
was in July, so that I had my information straight 
from the stable, and didn’t have to go worrying about 
with old cheque-books. There was my pass-book, 
just back from the bank, and there was my balance. 
Enough, luckily. And then, just to fill in an odd ten 
minutes, I began adding up the money I had already 
spent on the garden. . . . ‘‘ Golly!’’ said, and 
added it up again. ... and again. At last 
I went to look for Mary. She was leaning against 
the sundial. I told her, and she said ‘‘ Golly!” too. 

‘* The fact is,” I said, ‘‘ that only millionaires could 
go on like this.” 

“It’s my fault,” said Mary, which wasn’t true. 
‘** T’m awfully sorry. I really will be sensible now. 
I'll think of every penny.” 

** We both will,” I said. ‘‘ I’m as bad as you.” 

I don’t know if you noticed, when you were down 
in the summer, that we wanted a group of silver 
birches on that little hill by the You did? 
You can get quite a decent-sized one for about fifteen 
shillings. It isn’t much, but of course it adds up 
if you get a lot, and we had decided to go slow 
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for a bit. So we didn’t. Well, what I mean is, a 
fellow I know, who’s running some awfully good show 
in the slums, always comes to me in August for , 
fiver. Day in the country for the kids, and so forth, 
Or is it a fortnight? Well, anyhow, he comes, ang 
he came this year, and I wrote him his cheque, 
Do you know what I generally think when I write 
a cheque like this? I think, ‘‘ Any fool can write 
a cheque. I ought to be down in the slums doing 
the work too, but I sit here comfortably and write 
a cheque, and dammit, he’s grateful to me.’’ That's 
what I think. And do you know what I thought 
this time? I thought, ‘‘ Five guineas. A hundred 
and five shillings. Fifteen into a hundred and fiye 
goes seven times exactly. I could have got seven 
silver birches for this. Seven pretty trees on my 


little hill.” 
That’s what I thought. I was so ashamed that 
I tore the cheque up and wrote it for ten 


guineas instead... . And even as I wrote, I found 
myself saying, ‘‘ Fourteen little trees on my hill,” 

A few days later I dropped into my bookshop, 
I love buying books. I mean I always used to love 
it. I love wandering round and saying, ‘‘ I'll have 
that one .... and that one... . and that one,” 
and leaving it to the shopman to add up the bill. 
I wandered round, and I took my books home. Six 
altogether. Mary had suddenly discovered an ador- 
able thing in blue called cyananthus. About seven. 
and-six each. She didn’t say anything aloud; but, 
as she looked at the books, her eye was placing 
those six cyananthuses on the wall behind the sun- 
dial . . . . and so was mine. The perfect place for 
them. 


I knew then that I was no better than the miser 
I had always despised so much. To him every 
shilling spent is a good coin thrown away; to me it 
had become a rock-plant or half a dozen bricks or 
a packet of seeds, wasted. A cheque for a hospital 
was a bed of azaleas gone wrong ; a Christmas present 
to a nephew meant throwing away aubretia by the 
handful. Horrible. It was the thought of Christmas, 
really, which decided us. Mary and I have always 
rather chucked our money about at Christmas, what 
with tips and presents and things. We simply couldn’t 
face it this year. Whatever we did, we should be 
miserable. As far as I could see there was only one 
way of escape, only one way of being decent people 
still. We decided to take it. 


Smith-Walker was silent, and his eyes were fixed 
on the wall behind me. 

‘‘ That’s a new picture, isn’t it? ” he asked sud- 
denly. 

‘It is,” I said. ‘* But I’m not going to tell you 
the price, so you needn’t bother to turn it into lime- 
stone.” 

He blushed, and muttered that that was all over 
now. 

‘‘ It’s really in the market, then? ” 

“ih.” 

‘* And the silver birches on the little hill? ” 

He blushed again. 

‘* Well, you see, both Mary and I thought—I mean, 
we should get a better price—what I mean ——.” 

‘‘ What you mean is that they’re planted? ” 

He nodded. ‘* We’re going down to-morrow to set 
them.” 

‘* And to say good-bye to them? ” 

‘‘ Well, of course, the right man mightn’t come 
along. I mean "ag 

But I knew exactly what he meant. 


Poor fellow. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 
Readers of the Saturpay Review will be interested to learw 
that the first public meeting of protest organized by the Fownd- 
ling Estate Protection Association will be held on Monday, 
December 6, at 8 p.m., at the Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 
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NOEL 
A FRAGMENT 
By D. B. WynpHAM LEwIs 


Paris, Christmas Eve, 1456. At the tavern called the 
‘Mule,’ opposite St. Bennet’s Cloister, near Sorbonne. 


[The time is about a quarter to midnight. The night 
is bitterly cold, and through the window at the back 
snow is seen falling. Three tallow torches gutter in 
their holders in the draught from the open door at the 
back leading to the street, and the ragged tapestry 
on one of the walls flutters and flaps. In the wide 
open fireplace a fire is dying. The floor is sparsely 
strewn with dirty rushes, mixed with mud and snow. 

At this precise moment all the nightly clients of the 
‘Mule’ have just made a scrambling exit through 
a smaller door on the right, leading to a passage con- 
trived to facilitate urgent departures. All, that is, 
save two, who are standing in the middle of the room, 
facing a Sergeant and two Archers of Paris, who, 
judging by the overturned stools and flagons on the 
floor, have just entered on business. There is one 
other person in the room—a small bent old woman 
muffled in a cloak and hood, who is sitting on a stool 
near the fireplace rocking feebly to and fro. 

The two men facing the Sergeant and his Archers 
wear shabby academic gowns and an air of bravado. 
Both are sharp-featured and furtive. Their names are 
Francois Villon and Colin des Cayeulx, members of 
the University of Paris. As the Archers burst into the 
‘Mule’ the two have just completed their arrange- 
ments for breaking this same night into the College of 
Navarre—where the Faculty of Theology have a chest 
containing some 300 gold pieces—and have not had 
time, like the others, to get away. The Sergeant, a 
robust and at heart kindly officer, contemplates them 
with satisfaction. } 

The Sergeant: Take your time Ma. Get your breath. 
(To Villon and Cayeulx): Now, my lads. Fancy I 
know you, don’t I? 

_Cayeulx (politely): A poor scholar, sir. At your ser- 
vice. 

The Sergeant: Yes; yes; yes. A fine bird you are. 
I’ve seen you before. 

Peers at Villon. 

And your ugly pal too. No, don’t move. Corbeau ! 
Pontet ! If either of these tries to hop off, you give ’im 
the steel. Understand? 

The Archers: Ay, ay, Sergeant. 

The Sergeant casts a glance round the tavern. 

The Sergeant: Always sure of getting something 
here, I must say. Nice little pub this is! Charming 
company! Ho, yes. 

Laughs ironically and stirs the fire with a boot. 

(To the old woman): Now then, Ma. Feeling better? 

The Old Woman (feebly): Yes, sir, a little, thank 
you,. sir. 

The Sergeant (briskly): Well, then. 
Stand steady, you two. 

Cayeulx (politely): Might I make bold to inquire, 
sir, what charge, if any, you have to bring against 
us, or under what suspicion we appear to lie? 

The Sergeant: The charge against you I’m coming 
to directly. The charge against your pretty friend fust. 
(Coughs and spits into the fire.) Now then, you. 

ere was you half an hour after sundown on the 
night of Thursday, the twenty-third? Wait! 
Puts up his hand. 

I'll tell you. It’ll save time. You was ’anging 
round a certain church. That church was Saint- 
Sévérin. One of the watch seen you ‘anging 
round the porch, waiting for the people coming out. 
You were there prowlin’ about watching your chance 
of nipping orf with somebody’s purse. I know your 
‘abits, my friend. We ’ad you in the Chatelet one 
day for stabbin’ a bloke outside St. Merri. Little 


To business. 


drops of water forced down your gullet don’t seem to 
do you no good. It’ll be something ’arder to swallow 
this time, let me tell you. Well, you ’ung round, and 
when they come out you followed a old woman down 
the dark side of the ’ill towards the river. You then 
suddenly ’it the old woman over the ’ead, grabbed 
er satchel, and run like ’ell towards the direction of 
the Pont Neuf. You was recognized by ’er on account 
of your striped ’ose, and also by your—/(to Cayeulx): 
What are you doing? 

Cayeulx has been edging gently towards one of 

the torches—the one of two still remaining. 

Cayeulx: Nothing, Sergeant. I am listening to your 

discourse with keen interest. 


The Sergeant: None o’ your lip, my lad. Your 
turn’s coming. 
Cayeulx (politely): If you say so, Sergeant. Cer- 
tainly. 
The Sergeant turns to the old woman, As he 


does so Cayeulx with lightning speed kicks a 
stool behind the knees of the Archer on the 
right, who falls to the ground; and giving his 
brother Archer a violent shove, brings him down 
also. Cayeulx leaps between them, vaults a table 
and is out of the door almost before the Ser- 
geant can turn. 

The Sergeant (spluttering): Mordieu! After him! 
Fools! Imbeciles! Catch him! Never mind this 
bloke. Run! You misbegotten sons of dogs! Run! 

The Archers rise clumsily and run out. 

The Sergeant (raging): Gord ’elp ’im, I say. ’E’ll 
know all about it when we get ’im, the blasted gal- 
lows-bird. I wouldn’t be in ’is skin for a few crowns 
when Messire Thibaut gets ’is ’ands on ’im in the 
lower chamber. ’E’ll sing a loud song, I tell you. 

He puffs and fumes, and calms down with an 
effort. 

Now then, you. 
Get up, Ma. 

The old woman rises with difficulty. 

Go over and ’ave a good look at the pretty gentle- 
man over there, and tell me if ’e isn’t the one what 
nipped your bag. Blimey! A sport, ’e is! Pinching 
five brass ’uns and a ‘oly medal from a poor old 
woman old enough to be ’is mother! Now then, Ma. 
Quick as you like. 

The old woman approaches Villon slowly. He 
shrinks back into the shadow. She peers at 
him. He shrinks further. Suddenly with a little 
whimpering cry she draws his head down and 
puts her arms round his neck. 

The Old Woman: Oh, my dearie. 
dearie. 

Villon looks at her with a queer expression. 

Villon: Yes, mother. 

She strokes his head with trembling hands. 

The Sergeant (staring): Ho! And very pretty too. 
Can’t rob enough old women, but must rob ’is aged 
mother! A very nice boy, Ma. 

Villon has sat down. His mother is stroking 
his head. 

Well? ’E is the one, isn’t ’e? 

The Old Woman (trembling): No, sir. 

The Sergeant: Come, come, Ma. You know. Why, 
you gave ’is true description. 

The Old Woman: No, sir. This isn’t the one. 

The Sergeant (impatiently): You won’t save ’im 
from what’s coming to ’im, you know, by saying that. 
We've ’ad our eye on ’im. The Provost knows 'im. 
Leader of a gang, ’e is. They'll pinch anything. 
They’d pinch the Archbishop’s ring while ’e was con- 
firming ’em. Thorough bad ‘ats, the ’ole lot. I 
know ’im. An’ ’e’s a blooming poet too, Gord ’elp 
us! Makes up rhymes instead of doing a honest day’s 


work. 


Let’s get you settled, any’ow. 


Is it you? My 


: Spits in disgust. 
That’s a pretty thing to be. Sneak-thieves is ’uman, 


but to make up blooming rhymes all day—blimey, 
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Ma, it’s agin Nature. ’E’ll ’ang all right. It’s com- 
ing to ’im. Stand up, you. What’s your name, now? 

Villon: Montcorbier, Frangois. Called Villon. 

The Sergeant: Age? 

Villon: Twenty-five. 

The Sergeant: Birthplace? 

Villon: Paris. 

The Sergeant: Civil status, if any? 

Villon: Master of Arts. 

The Old Woman (trembling): A very good boy, 
sir, and clever. A bit headstrong, but a good boy. 
He is at the University, sir. He is very good to me. 
He—— 

The Sergeant lifts a magisterial finger. 
The Sergeant: Lots o’ things ’e’s qualified in, Ma, 
besides recitin’ "Omer and that Latin lot, believe me. 
The old woman utters a cry. 
Villon: All right, mother. Don’t take on. 
The Old Woman: My dearie. 
She puts her arms round him. 

The Sergeant: Don’t take on, Ma. I’m a family 
man myself. Gord bless you, ’e’ll only give you a 
peck of trouble. ’E’s better ’ung. I’ve got one o’ 
my own ’oo’l go through it one day. Just a bit ’o 
bad luck on the likes ’o you and me, that’s all. 

The Old Woman (with a cry): They won’t hang 
’im, sir? 

The Sergeant (scratching his chin): Well, Ma, it’s 
all according. Some cases they just ’ands over to 
Messire Thibaut, and ’e and ’is men deals with ’em. 

Villon shivers. 

Some they brands, and some they shoves in prison, 
and some they just takes and ’angs, to save every- 
body trouble, like. (Judicially): ’E’s about due for the 
‘igh jump, I think. 

Villon: Sergeant! Can I speak to my mother? 

The Sergeant: Certainly, my lad. 

A chime of bells outside. 

Don’t make ’er late for church. It’s near midnight. 
He sits on a stool, with his halberd across his 
knees, watching them. 

Villon: Mother, you must go. 

The Old Woman: Hush, dearie. 

Villon: They will take me away directly. 

The Old Woman: I will come with you, my dearie. 

Villon: Where I am going, mother, you can’t. 
Pause. 

This isn’t the only thing they’ve got me for. They 

only wanted this. 

The Old Woman: This what, dearie? 

Villon: This—this stealing your bag. 

The Old Woman: But you didn’t, my dearie. It was 
a tall gentleman, with a shade over his eye. 

The Sergeant: Come, come, Ma. 

The Old Woman: Yes, indeed it was, sir. 

Villon: Mother. 

The Old Woman: I surely know my own son, sir. 

The Sergeant: You say it wasn’t ’im now? 

The Old Woman: No, sir. It wasn’t. 

The Sergeant: You'll ’ave to take your oath, Ma. 
Do you still say that? 

The Old Woman stiffens. 

The Old Woman (feebly): It was a tall man, sir, 
with a shade over his eye. 

The Sergeant: You are prepared to swear that? 
The Old Woman nods. 

The Sergeant: On the Gospels? 

The Old Woman nods. 

The Sergeant: You know what ’appens to them that 

wilfully swears false oaths on the ’Oly Gospels? 

The Old Woman (almost inaudibly): Yes, sir. 

The Sergeant: They goes to ’EIl. 

He twirls his moustache. 

Not only that. They sometimes gets a ’ell of a time 

before they goes, too. 

The Old Woman: They couldn’t do much hurt to 
an old woman, sir. 


The Sergeant (judicially): Perhaps not. 
they’ve finished ! 

The Old Woman bows her head. 

Villon: Mother, you are not to do this. 

The inner door opens and a young woman in 
a high headdress, painted and bedizened, comes 
in, defiantly. Her name is Katherine. 

The Sergeant: What do you want, young woman? 

Villon looks up. 

Katherine: Good evening, Sergeant. I’ve just come 
in. Make a note of that. 

The Sergeant: Very well. 

Katherine: I wasn’t ’ere earlier on, and I wasn’t 
’ere last Tuesday when Fat Clotilde got done in, 
Make a note of that, too. 

The Sergeant: Very well. (Pause.) ’Ere. Do you 
know anything of the movements of the prisoner ’ere 
on the night of the twenty-third? Take your time. 

Villon: Katherine ! 

She looks at him scornfully. 

Katherine: Yes. He was with me. 

Villon sighs with relief. 

And went out to get wine. He never came back. 
I missed two silver spoons at the same time. 

Villon: Katherine ! 

The Sergeant: That doesn’t ’elp ’im much. 

Katherine: Help ’im? ’Im? 

She surveys Villon a moment, arms akimbo, 
bursts out laughing, waves her hand to the 
Sergeant, and flaunts out, still laughing, to the 
door. She pauses there and comes back slowly. 
Villon’s head is in his hands. The Old Woman 
rises and faces Katherine. 

The Old Woman: God and our Blessed Lady for- 
give you, young woman, for hurting my lad the way 
you have. 

Katherine: Hurt him? (She laughs.) I never asked 
him to come ’anging round me like a sick dog, did 
I? 

Villon: You weren’t always like this, Kate. 

The Sergeant: You should ’a ’andled ’er better, my 
lad. 

Katherine (to Villon): When you’re drunk you're a 
blasted nuisance. When you’re not drunk you're 
writin’ potry. I don’t say you’re not a gamey lad 
when you’re roused, but I can’t stand a man that 
mopes round all day lookin’ like one of the new 
bloody death’s ’eads off the cemetery wall. If you 
want to know why I ’ad you shoved in the street 
the other night, that’s straight. Besides, a girl’s got 
to eat. 

The Old Woman (to Villon): My dearie. 

Strokes his hair. 

Villon: I’ve given you something, Kate, that’s 
better than money. 

Katherine (with scorn): Don’t mention it. 

Villon (with shining eyes): I’ve given you Im- 
mortality. Your name will be in men’s mouths for 
ever and ever. There is a Ballade I’ve written in 
my heart’s blood. If you weren’t a common, dirty 
little drab you’d kneel and kiss my hand and thank 
God for it. 

She laughs discordantly. 

The Sergeant (judicially): That’s all very well, my 
lad, but it don’t fill a girl’s stomach. You should ha’ 
given her a cold pig’s-foot. 

Villon (rising): By God! It’s I should be thanking 
you, too, for treating me like the dirt you have. | 
thank you for myself, because you wrung that ballade 
out of my pain: and I thank you for all the millions 
in the years to come who will read my verse and say, 
‘** This is a poet! ”’ 

Pause. 

Katherine: And what about my two silver spoons, 
Mister Immortality? 

The Sergeant: You better get along, my girl. We'll 
come to that all in good time. 
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Katherine gives Villon a vicious glance, shrugs, 
and goes out humming a tune. 
A distant clash of bells, answered by a nearer 
chime. 

The Sergeant: Well, now, Ma. There’s the bells. 
You'll be late for Mass if we don’t ’urry up. What 
about it? 

The Old Woman (trembling): I'll swear, sir, on the 
Holy Gospels, this is not the gentleman that robbed me. 

Villon: Mother, you shan’t do it. You can’t swear 
that ! 

The Sergeant: You got a soul, you know, Ma. 
terrible to go to ’Ell. 

Pause. 

The Old Woman: I gave my body pain for ’im. My 
soul’s my Own. 

Villon (resolutely): I will not let you. I will swear 
you are lying. 

The Sergeant: It'll be the question for you this 
time, sonny. It ’urts. 

Villon shudders. 

The Old Woman: Our Blessed Lady will not let me 
go into the fire for the sake of love, dearie. 

Villon: Mother, go to church now and pray for me. 

The Old Woman (calmly): No. I will not let them 
have you, dearie. 

The Sergeant (resigned): Very well. Time’s up. 
If you won’t press this ’ere charge you'll ’ave to 


It’s 


swear. One thing or the other. 
He lugs from his doublet a small book of the 
Gospels. 
Take this beok in your right ’and. Say: “I 


He suddenly staggers back with a gag in his 
mouth as two men leap on him from behind 
and bear him back, swiftly binding him. He 
struggles, but is helpless. They knock his head 
on the ground, and he falls senseless. 

René de Montigny: Quick! Get out. 

Villon (irresolutely): I 

Tabary: Get out of it, you blasted fool. 

Villon: When he wakes up—— 

Tabary (hissing): He won’t. Get out quickly. 
We’ll shove it on Gilles. He and Kate brought the 
cops here to-night. Get out! 

The Old Woman (shivering): Dearie, they are not 
going to hurt the gentleman? 

Villon (soothing her): No, mother. 

Montigny (to Tabary): The well? 

Tabary nods. They carry the Sergeant out. 
The bells begin clashing continuously. 

The Old Woman: My dearie, I am going to Saint 
Sévérin. Will you come with me? Our Lady would 
like you to. She is so very good to me. I am only a 
poor old woman and no scholar, but she hears me. 
My dearie, do you remember, when you were a little 
thing, I took you every Christmas to church at mid- 
night? And the supper after? The lovely candles on 
the table, and the Christmas log a-burning, and the 
sugar-plums and the goose? You were very little 
then. It was so long ago. I hardly see you now, my 
dearie. Of course you are a scholar and you have to 
study in great books. (Pleadingly): Won’t you, just 
this once? 

Villon coughs and passes his hand before his eyes. 

Villon: There, there, mother. I can’t to-night. I 
have—I have a lot of work to do. 

The Old Woman (eagerly): Good books, dearie? 
The ones in black letters with the pictures in gold and 
ted? The sort the holy doctors read, and the Bishops ? 

Villon: Yes, mother. Good books. (Patting her 
gently) Now go. It is nearly midnight. You will 
miss the Gospel. Pray for me. 


swear 


The Old Woman embraces him with trembling 
hands, and draws her cloak round her. 

The Old Woman: My dearie, will you give your 
old mother, who has only a year or two to live, a little 


She scans his face eagerly. 

Villon (with a shrug): Mother, I haven't a brass 
piece in the world. What can I give you? 
The Old Woman (with shining eyes): You once 
promised me, my very dearie, years ago, when you 
went to the University and began to make fine poetry, 
that some day you would make a poem to our Blessed 
Lady. (She pats his hand.) Yes, I know your life 
is hard, dearie, among your books, studying, study- 
ing all day and night 
Villon (groaning ): Oh, God. 
The Old Woman; Will you make Her that little 
poem now, dearie? You are so clever. Write it for a 
poor old woman who thanks Her and cannot read nor 
write herself. Just a little poem, dearie, to the blessed, 
loving Mother of God. You are so learned, like a 
holy doctor. Our Lady will bless you for it, and your 
poor old mother will die so happy, so happy. Say 
you'll do it, dearie. 

Villon gazes at her with clenched teeth. 

Villon: Yes, mother. I'll do it for you all right. 
I’ll do it to-night . . . instead, instead of my other 

work. (Awkwardly): Will you bless me? 
He goes on one knee. The Old Woman blesses 
him and wipes her eyes on her cloak, 

Villon (rising): Now you must be going, mother. 
Let me take you to the corner where there’s a lamp. 
Then I must go back to my room. 

He puts his arm round her. 
to the door. 

The Old Woman (pausing): Are you well wrapped 
up, dearie? Did you take the cordial? (She peers) 
Oh, the poor ragged gown! It is so freezing cold. 
And your poor weak chest! God be good to poor 
folk this bitter weather! Let me give you something 
to wrap—— 

Villon: No, no, mother. I’m all right. I shall be 
seeing Monsieur de Villon again in a day or two. 
He’ll give me a cloak, I expect. 

The Old Woman (clasping her hands): Ah, the good 
priest! You are almost like a son to him, dearie. 

Villon (gulping): Yes, mother. (With an effort): 
Almost like a son. 

They go out. Pause. Then Villon returns, 
blindly, and flings himself on a stool, burying 
his face in his hands. He rouses in a moment 
and takes from his doublet, one by one, a pen, 
an ink-horn, and a scrap of dirty paper. 

Villon (with a groan): Mary, Mother of God, for- 
give me. 

He lapsés into meditation, and begins to scribble 
slowly, pausing frequently and gazing at the 
roof. 

Lady . . . Queen... No. 
gent of the World.” ... Ruler... Ruler... Ah! 
‘* Empress of th’ Infernal Marsh.’’ That’s the line! 

He begins to grow absorbed in his poetry, and 
writes more freely in silence. A stealthy figure 
sidles round the door and advances on tip-toe. 
It is Colin de Cayeulx. 

Cayeulx: Ss-sst! 

Villon (starting): What—oh, you. 
Pauses pen in air. 

Cayeulx (angrily): What are you doing, you 
damned fool? There’s no time to waste! I’m going 
on now. I’ll expect you in ten minutes. Sharp! 

He tiptoes to the door. Villon, pen in hand, 
gases after him, his lips moving. 

Villon: ‘* Say to your Son that I am His alone”’ 
. . . Ah! (To Cayeulx) Ten minutes. All right. All 
right. I’ll be there. 

And so, scribbling fast, concludes the ‘ Ballade 
que Villon feist a la requeste de sa Mere, pour 
prier Nostre Dame.’ 

The burglary is entirely successful. 


They go slowly 


‘* Lady of Heaven, Re- 


gift this Christmas night ? 
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THE PORT 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HIS morning I went down to the docks 

with my friend, the marine surveyor. He 

had a ship, now in dry dock, to look over, 
the first for many weeks. There have been very 
few ships, whole or damaged, in this South Wales 
port these many months, and as we walked down 
towards the docks, my friend talked of old days 
that would never return with any tide. A vast 
fleet had sailed away from this port for ever. My 
friend is not young and, like all his kind, an 
admirable kind, he turns no rosy spectacles on 
the future. He is not sentimental about the past 
and, like all the men I have ever met who have 
had to do with the sea, he cannot be sentimental 
about the future. He has the usual close conser- 
vative grain of his type, and possibly he exag- 
gerates the evils of to-day and the peril of 
to-morrow, but it was impossible, keeping step 
with him and following his pointing finger, not 
to feel that something was passing from these 
seas. He kept lightly and realistically to the 
facts, the actual substance of the scene around us, 
and it was left for me, romantic, sentimental, 
literary, to make what I would of it. Perhaps 
the morning artfully evoked the mood. It was 
bright enough, a good day for late November, 
with a sun to see and feel, faintly caressing your 
shoulders. But it was all so quiet, so dim. 
There was mist trailing through the town, and a 
white fog down the Channel. Beneath the bright 
upper air, the distant things were the merest 
wraiths and everything close at hand was hushed 
and faintly shining, a place in a dream. Now 
and then, but so rarely as to be startling, a siren 
would suddenly shatter the silence, coming from 
nowhere and leaving behind only a deeper quiet 
in which there was a faint irony, an irony of 
ghosts. Someone was calling the roll of ships, 
it seemed, and only these were answering. 

We passed through the notorious quarter where 
the seamen’s lodgings are, and as we walked 
along my friend told me stories about the place. 
He told them with that unconscious air of pride 
which very respectable citizens cannot escape if 
they describe to you the depravity of their city. 
This morning, however, the quarter looked 
innocent enough, merely so many streets of dingy 
little houses, with an outlandish name, an Ahmed 
or Chung Soo, here and there, an occasional 
vague Lascar or heavily muffled negro standing 
at a corner, and some half-caste women cleaning 
their doorsteps. It seemed curiously vacant, life- 
less. Perhaps most of them were asleep, though 
the morning was wearing away. Perhaps there 
were only a handful of sailors in all these lodging- 
houses, and Ahmed and the rest were still wait- 
ing for company. It looked as if some of them 
would have to wait for ever. Yet when we came 
out, passed the chandlers’ and gaudy tobacconists’ 
shops, and arrived at the dingy Board of Trade 
offices, there seemed to be people enough. The 
square there, muddy and raw, was filled with 
idlers, standing about in little groups and hardly 
making a movement. They were listless, drab, 
silent. They watched the heavy groaning tram 
creep jerkily up to the square. I had a feeling 


that they were all waiting for something to 
happen and yet knew that nothing would happen, 
What vile places these ports would be if it were 
not for the fact that they are on the very border 
of magic! Somewhere beyond this dreary tangle 
of railway lines and little bridges and sheds is 
radiant fantasy, emerald water and great scarlet 
birds, a glimpse of Pernambuco or Yucatan, 
You go this way, where our grime seems thickest, 
cross your last plank, and when next you tread 
on land, the cockatoos are screaming round you 
and a black man is slashing at a green coconut 
so that you may slake your thirst. As exits these 
ports are endurable, but what foul entrances they 
must make! Who, coming from the sea to Eng. 
land, would imagine that they too lead back to a 
fantasy, lovelier and more subtle, the witchery of 
meadow and hawthorn that is ours? 

We made our way to the dry dock where my 
companion had to inspect his ship. She was 
from Ireland and had ripped some of her plates 
on the way over. There she was, high and 
dry, with a little army of pigmies tinkering 
at her. Here indeed was a most heartening 
noise and bustle. We had collected one or two 
marine superintendents and other persons of 
importance in the dock world, big solid men, 
much given to shaking hands and addressing 
people by name: ‘‘ What d’you think, Cap’n 
Brown?” ‘‘ That’s so, isn’t it, Mr. Smith?” 
In third-rate stories about the sea, the personages 
are always rather wild and picturesque, like bad 
artists, but I have frequently noticed that in real 
life, as in really good fiction, the men of the sea, 
skippers and engineers and pilots and the like, 
are always very solid and punctilious and respect- 
able men, typical members of what some fools 
are always calling the ‘‘ bourgeoisie,’?’ who may 
have done many wild and desperate things but 
whose dream of life is a spell with the missis in a 
little suburban villa, a tiny greenhouse, and a 
walk down the main street, dressed in a good 
dark suit and a bowler hat, exchanging greetings 
here and there: ‘“* Morning, Cap’n Brown!” 
Morning, Mr. Smith! 

It was odd to tread the decks of a ship and 
look down to see no water but a dry floor and a 
host of men at work there, to smell the carbide 
from the acetylene welders below and to hear 
such a clanging and hammering that it seemed 
as if the whole ship were being knocked to pieces. 
It was odd, too, to go down there and watch the 
goggled men directing their awful flames and 
turning iron rivets into so many showers of 
sparks and liquid golden drops of metal, to look 
up at the vast curving hull of the ship and at the 
vast bronze propeller, now forlorn in mid-air. 
What a good solid job of work this mending of 
ships is, making most of our tasks seem mere 
hocus-pocus! I had left my companion with the 
chief officer (who looked exactly like Little Tich— 
taller certainly, but with the same face and figure 
—so that I expected him at any moment to break 
into song and dance), but after I had wandered 
round the ship and descended to the floor of the 
dock, their conference and tour ended. My 
friend joined me again, and told me all about 
plates being ripped and wood being spired into 
mere pulp by the sea-worm and ships that were 
down thirty fathom just off Lundy, all plain facts 
—for he is crammed with facts about everything— 
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but to me as romantic as an Arabian Night. By 
this time we had left the dry dock behind; the 
noise of hammering had utterly vanished; and 
in there was silence. 
Here and there a ship showed itself through 
the light mist that covered the docks, but the 
t basins, faintly shining, dream-like, seemed 
gdly vacant. Not long ago, I was told, ail 
those docks were crowded with shipping, were a 
maze of derricks and smoke-stacks, but now nut 
only was there room enough and to spare, but 
there was desolating vacancy. The rails were 
empty of trains, and we could stroll at ease over 
all the bridges, their ‘‘ Keep to the Left ’’ notices 
being now simply farcical. There was no traffic 
over them. No lorries came clattering ti:rough, 
no crowds of men rushed over them towards the 
town or the waiting boats. The great cranes or 
chutes were all motionless, as if they forlornly 
sniffed the raw empty air, monsters awaiting a 
prey that never came. We lef: the docks, passed 
once more through the little square where the 
Board of Trade and the idlers stared at one 
another, and came at last to a great block of 
shipping offices, the tallest building in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘ I’ld take you up to the roof,’’ my 
companion said, pointing the way to the lift. 
“You get a good view up there.’’ It was a flat 
roof, hixh above the surrounding chimney-pots, 
boasting of nothing but a tiny greenhouse, where 
the caretaker had his aerial garden. But beyond 
the immediate tangle of roofs and gloom of 
narrow streets, there was nothing to be seen. 
The hills were completely lost in the thickening 
mist. Not a glimmer of the Channel came 
through the fog. The docks were fading out, 
and the nearest were only the faintest shadow. 
“You’ve been unlucky,’’ I was told, ‘‘ for any 
kind of clear day would have shown us every- 
thing.’’ I promised that I would return and see 
itall. I hope I shall see it all; the Channel shin- 
ing and brave with shipping; the docks alive 
with moving derricks; the air resounding with 
sirens and locomotive whistles and the shouts of 
busy men. But I could not help wondering 
whether I ever should, whether something had 
not gone for ever. I remember a solitary hooting, 
like a knell, as we quitted the roof, and how 
cheerful the smoking café seemed, with its smell 
of hot coffee, its tobacco smoke, its clatter of 
tongues and dominoes. There we had a good 
talk about the East India Company. 


NOTICE 


% The Coloured Cover of this issue was specially 
designed for the SatTurpAy Review by Mr. 
George Sheringham. 


I Copies of this picture may be had on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2, price 2s. each, post free. 


{ The attention of readers is drawn to an 
announcement on page 606 of this issue, in which 
some details are given of important developments 
in the SaTuRDAY, beginning next week. 


§ The publication of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s article 
is unavoidably postponed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on maiters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
§ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


SIR,—May I make a comment or two on the letter 
of Mr. P. P. Murphy, which appears in your Novem- 
ber 27 number? I would suggest that the spirit in 
which that letter is written is not only deplorable, but 
is an instance of an evil which characterizes far too 
much Roman Catholic propaganda nowadays. It 
assumes that every strong critic of Roman Catholicism 
must be a fool or a rogue: or, at best, ignorant and 
to be treated scornfully. I myself had for a consider- 
able number of years active association with Roman 
propaganda, but never could reconcile myself to that 
spirit, which indeed tended finally to help make me 
have done with the aforesaid propaganda. I regret 
to say it seems systematically fostered by the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Press,’’ and is becoming a characteristic of Roman 
apologetics. One thing which fills one with very deep 
regret is that so able, interesting, and stimulating a 
writer as Mr. Hilaire Belloc seems to be encouraging 
it. If he is not intentionally doing so, I apologize for 
this remark, but at present it seems to me true. The 
whole spirit is a mere petitio principii: ‘‘My ideas are 
infallibly wise and righteous; So-and-so strongly re- 
pudiates my ideas; ergo, So-and-so is ignorant or 
malicious.’’ Of course the first term of this syllogism 
is a mere and very dubious assumption, so the whole 
reasoning fails. It is a pity it is so commonly used. 

As to the question on which Mr. Murphy wrote so 
hotly, probably if he thinks again he will see that it is 
deeper than he supposed. Does it not resolve itself 
into an aspect of the Roman doctrine of ‘‘ intention ’’ ? 
According to Roman theology Christian marriage is 
a sacrament. To quote Addis and Arnold (‘ Catholic 
Dictionary,’ ed. 1893, pp. 810-811): ‘‘A great difficulty 
remains. The Council of Trent (session 7, De Sac., 
canon 11) requires us to believe that the minister of 
the sacraments must have ‘ the intention of doing that 
at least which the Church does.’ This definition has 
been the occasion of much controversy within and 
without the Church. Protestants have attacked it as 
making the effect of the sacraments uncertain. 
Catholics have interpreted it variously.’’ Of course 
when, in a supposed marriage, it is alleged that one 
of the parties was constrained, that is only another 
way of saying that the ‘‘ intention ’’ was insufficient. 
Mr. Murphy must not get angry when someone says 
that the Roman treatment of such matters is so subtle 
and perilous as to raise intolerable doubts. That is a 
plain fact. 

As to the social aspect of these matters, it seems to 
me that the chief moral is that, in such countries as 
England, it is needful to emphasize the civil control 
of a matter so important to the community as is 
marriage. Everyone who has come into contact with 
the working of the Roman “‘ ecclesiastical machine ”’ 
knows how common it is for couples, validly married 
in the eyes of the law, to be told by the R.C. clergy 
that they are unmarried and living in sin. In the 
majority of such cases one of the parties is a Protes- 
tant and the marriage took place in his (or her) 
church. Yet—though the Roman canon law can have 
no weight in his (or her) eyes—the stigma is affixed ! 
The problem has many aspects into which I need not 
go here, but will add merely that in New Zealand it 


was, I believe, dealt with legislatively: by enacting 
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that it was an offence to call any legally valid marriage 
invalid. 
I am, etc., 
J. W. PoynTER 
Highbury, N.5 


THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 


SIR,—Since you are never backward in breaking a 
lance in the cause of literature, may I direct your 
attention to the activities of a body called the London 
Public Morality Council? According to the daily 
Press, this committee, which is presided over by the 
Bishop of London, are conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign against various plays and books which seem to 
them objectionable, and the disquieting thing is that 
they have prevailed on the Lord Chamberlain to hear 
various objections to plays produced during the last 
year. No sane man wishes to condone licentiousness, 
but one cannot help feeling that  self-constituted 
‘* public morality councils ’’ are not likely to be good 
judges of what is moral and what is not moral. It is 
already announced that the Council has objected to 
four books, the themes of which ‘‘ include satires on 
persons connected with religion, aspects of life in 
ancient Rome, and frank discussion on love and sex.’’ 
The naiveté of it! 

What would the Council say to ‘ The Tale of a Tub,’ 
Huxley’s Essays, ‘The Way of All Flesh,’ 
‘ Erewhon,’ the Satires' of Juvenal and the Greek 
Anthology—to take a mixed bag at random? What 
do they think of ‘ Jude the Obscure,’ that great castig- 
ation of ‘‘ persons connected with religion’’? If a 
man objects to a book, he need not read it; but a pro- 
test must be registered, by one who cares for freedom, 
against this impudent attempt to proscribe books which 
do not meet with the approval of a miscellaneous body 
of clerical gentlemen and their sympathizers. It is 
high time we grew out of such things. Everyone 
knows nowadays that great intellectual gifts are rarely 
compatible with narrow orthodoxy: and if we are to 
ban the unorthodox, we must ban Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett—non-Christians 
to a man, and perhaps our four greatest men of 
letters. I leave the discussion of the ‘‘ sex-books ”’ 
to others, but I feel that it is time someone 
put into print what everyone says in conversation— 
that theologians are no longer the true arbiters in 
ethical matters, or in matters of taste. 

I am, etc., 
HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH 

22 Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, W.4 


THE BIBLIOPHILES 


SIR,—In his article ‘ The Bibliophiles,’ Mr. 
J. B. Priestley has criticized somewhat severely 
our catalogue No. 144, and used it as a peg 
on which to hang some quite gratuitous re- 
marks on the subject of the collection of first 
editions of modern authors. We venture to think 
that it would have been more generous if Mr. Priestley 
had followed the usual practice in criticism by men- 
tioning the publication and its publisher by name. 
Instead, he has chosen to describe the catalogue so 
clearly that none who possesses it can mistake its iden- 
tity, while he denies those who have it not the oppor- 
tunity of judging from an examination of what he is 
so good as to describe as ‘‘ a large and most sump- 
tuous affair,’’ the merit or demerit of his criticism. 

Mr. Priestley sneers at the high prices which we 
have affixed to certain rare modern books. He also 
sneers by implication at the foolish people who spend 
large sums of money in acquiring these books. He 
does me personally the honour of blowing upon my 
bibliographical effort of describing the first editions of 
Mr. Liam O’Flaherty. 

To take the first question first, Mr. Priestley asks : 
‘* Who are these critics of literature?’’ the inference 


being that literary merit has no bearing on the market 
value of a first edition. I will go so far as to say 
with all due respect to Mr. Priestley’s eminence and 
brilliance as a critic, that on this particular subject he 
is, not to put too fine a point upon it, talking through 
his hat. If Mr. Priestley or any other interesteg 
person will take the trouble to extract from that 
section of our catalogue (about a quarter of the whole) 
which lists modern first editions these books which 
have the highest prices affixed to them, he will fing 
that he has a list of authors fairly representative of the 
best creative work in modern English literature. | 
name a few authors at random whose first 


editions are of considerable value: W. 4, 
Hudson, Thomas Hardy, Bernard Shaw, Joseph 
Conrad, James Joyce, Rudyard Kipling, J. M. 
Barrie, Norman Douglas, Walter de la Mare, 


Aldous Huxley, J. M. Synge, Lytton Strachey, James 
Stephens, Katherine Mansfield, Max Beerbohm, 
George Moore, Rupert Brooke, John Galsworthy. 
What would Mr. Priestley say to any purely literary 
and critical account of modern English literature which 
did not give prominence to these names as of the 
greatest importance? 

While it is true that the relative prices of particular 
books do not form a hierarchy of literary merit : while 
the money value of a book is not necessarily deter- 
mined by its literary merit, it is quite exactly true to 
say that a really high price is seldom paid for a book 
which lacks literary merit. Perhaps the most serious 
objection taken by Mr. Priestley is not to the authors 
I have mentioned. They have arrived. The objection 
applies most forcibly to the younger men. Mr. 
Priestley is less perturbed when a financial seal is set 
on Mr. Shaw’s literary value than he is when it is 
suggested that young authors may be doing work 
which is worthy of serious attention. 

The bibliography of Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s first 
editions which appears in our catalogue was compiled 
in answer to many requests from our clients and—dare 
we confess it?—because we had the presumption to 
feel that he is an artist writing, despite the youth 
that counts to his demerit, the best that it was in him 
to do. Lest Mr. Priestley object that bibliographies 
and the collection of first editions bring no advantage 
to the author in increased sales, I suggest his asking 
the publishers’ opinion on this. 

I am, etc., 
Percy H. Muir 
Dulau and Co., Ltd., 
34 Margaret Street, W.1 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION 


SIR,—I must protest against your remarks on 
nursing as a profession. It is astonishing how little 
is known about the real conditions of hospital life. To 
begin with, nursing is a vocation. Tending the sick 
and wounded is one of the divine commands; from 
the very beginning the young nurse is set apart in a 
special way, to follow the Master. She may not see 
it at all in that way, but nothing can take away from 
the work its divine character. ‘‘ I was sick and ye 
visited me.’’ 

The true Christian practises self-discipline until it 
becomes a joy. Life in hospital is a strictly disciplined 
one; not the discipline of the ‘‘ boarding-house 
drudge,’’ but of the willing recruit, and because from 
the first the aspirant is dealing not with books, pens 
and paper, typewriters, machinery, hats and garments, 
but with human bodies, made in the likeness of God. 
She is dealing with the big things of life; a mistake 
on her part might cause great suffering, death, 
sorrow, bereavement and cast a permanent shadow 
over her own young life. That is why nursing is a 
strictly disciplined life and why, to a certain extent it 
can never adapt itself to modern conditions. But no 
enthusiast ever minds discipline. Our great leader, 


Florence Nightingale, was a very strict disciplinarian. 
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There is a serious shortage of candidates for nurs- 
ing, but it will never be met and overcome by holding 
gut such attractions as long leave, freedom from dis- 
ioline, etc. Tell the young girl that nursing is God’s 
gwn work and the only work that she can do far better 
than her brother. Tell her it is a hard life. It will 
take a great deal from her, but it will give her back 
yonderful opportunities of service. It will develop her 
character, give her a knowledge of human nature and 
asensitive and deep pity. It has a continual and ever- 
recurring interest. It is a reproach to the women of 
England that other professions are overcrowded, and 
recruits so few and so unwilling for this most essen- 
tial and most womanly of all work. 

I am, etc., 
A TRAINED NURSE 


SMOKING CARRIAGES 


SIR,—I fervently hope that the railway companies 
wil not seriously consider the proposal in your 
“Notes ’’ of November 27, to make all carriages 
smoking compartments. I have not read the news- 
paper correspondence on the subject. I am an excep- 
tion to the statement that ‘‘ no woman ever looks to 
see which kind of compartment she is stepping into,’’ 
and am, in fact, one of the ‘‘ faddists ’’ who expect 
to find a non-smoking carriage (which is not easy) 
and ‘‘ ever will’’ be. I question if I could ever start 
on another holiday, however badly needed, if it had to 
be preceded and followed by hours in a smoking car- 
nage. I am, etc., 

Frances HUMPHREYS 

69 Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


DR. JOHNSON’S TUTOR 
SIR,—I do not enter for your Literary Competi- 
tions, which are quite beyond the scope of my modest 
attainments. But I recognize and appreciate their 
educational value and am therefore somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the adjudicator of the prize in 
Competition 36, Mr. T. Michael Pope, has 
apparently accepted as a correct answer to question 1 
in the general knowledge paper, ‘‘ Mr. Jorden, Dr. 

Johnson’s tutor at Eton.’’ 

Surely this should be Dr. Johnson’s tutor at Oxford. 

I am, etc., 

A. H. BuRNey 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


[Oxford, of course, is correct. Eton was a quite 


unaccountable misprint. Ep, S.R.]| 


DOGS IN LONDON 

SIR,—It is evident from your paragraph in to-day’s 
issue that you are one of that numerous body of people 
who are so fond of animals that they do not wish them 
even to exist. Besides, I don’t think you know very 
much about dogs. They do not require constant 
exercise. Anyone living in London near parks or 
open spaces or even quiet back streets can give them 
all the exercise they need to keep them in health. 
London dogs—even big dogs—are probably happier 
than country dogs, because they usually live in the 
house with their human friends, while country dogs 
are often chained up to kennels most of the day. 

I should imagine that you frankly dislike dogs and 
would be glad to see them abolished. That is an 
opinion you are quite entitled to hold, but why sug- 
gest that it is to be done out of consideration for the 
sufferings of the animals themselves? If it were pos- 
sible for the dogs to vote upon the question—giving 
them the alternatives of extinction or life in London 
6 their friends—I wonder what their answer would 

? 

I am, etc., 
CLaupDE SISLEY 
48 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.1 
[Other letters are unavoidably held over.—Ep. S.R.] 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can you give me any details about the first 


University Boat Race? 
Georce W. LEE 


SIR,—Can any of your readers supply me with 
the source of the following quotation : 

The man who has not anything to boast of but his illustrious 
ancestors is like a potato—the only good belonging to him is 
underground. 

W. CHARLTON 


THE ART OF DINING 


SIR,—Mr. Hayward’s second article on ‘ Gas- 
tronomy and Gastronomers’ appeared in Walker's 
Quarterly Review, No. 110 (circa 1836), and was 
followed soon after by his ‘ Art of Dining Out,’ pub- 
lished by John Murray. A Fulham bookseller (I for- 
get his name) offered to sell me a copy some years 


ago, but at a price I was not prepared to give. 
W. H.-W. 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE 


SIR,—With reference to Mr. Herbert Chapman’s 
letter in your issue of November 20, I would suggest 
that the author of the longest sentence in our litera- 
ture is Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabe- 
lais. In the life of the Admirable Chrichtoun, which 
he recounts in that peculiar volume, *ExoxvBadavpoyr, 
or ‘ The Perfect Jewel ’ (1652), there are at least three 
sentences which are longer than that quoted from 
Jeremy Taylor, though the curiousness of the author’s 
euphuistic language makes them almost unintelligible. 

Guy CHAPMAN 


CIGARETTES 


SIR,—In his book, ‘ The Soverane Herbe ’—first 
published in 1901—Mr. W. A. Penn states that the 
use of the cigarette in this country ‘‘ dates from only 
some forty years ago.’’ That, of course, would be 
sixty-five years ago to-day. ‘‘ In 1845,’’ adds Mr. 
Penn, ‘‘a writer noted that the cigarette was 
smoked by foreign visitors only. The Crimean War 
of 1854-56 led many military and naval officers to 
adopt this mode of smoking, then common in Malta, 
the Levant, Turkey, and Russia.”’ 

H. Younc-MatrHews 


REGENT STREET 


SIR,—In reply to your correspondent, Mr. T. P. 
Olley, may I suggest that among the most informa- 
tive works dealing with Old Regent Street are: 
‘ Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho and its Environs,’ 
by Charles Kingsford, President of the Topographical 
Society (Cambridge Press); ‘ London’s West End,’ 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield (Cape); and, of course, 
Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London,’ which contains 
a very full account of Regent Street both architectur- 
ally and anecdotally. 

It is not generally known that Regent Street in 1391 
formed part of a long road—‘‘ The Waye from 
Uxbridge to London ’’—known as Suggen Lane, 
which in 1585 came to be known as Le Sugge or 
Shrug Lane. It was not till 1813, when Nash began 
his operations, that Regent Street had any distinct 
individuality of its own. 


Puitip HENDERSON 
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THE THEATRE 
PANTOMEMORIES 


By Ivor BROWN 


Charming, wrote, ‘‘Some talk of Dan Leno and 

some of Herbert Campbell, but for me panto- 
mime has always centred in such artists as Harriet 
Vernon, Ada Blanche, Marie Loftus, and Marie 
Duggan.’’ Let me now confess that I cannot talk of 
any of them. To admit an ignorance of Dan may 
give one a pride of youth, but it may, in the eyes of 
my elders, imply sheer disqualification for mention of 
the word pantomime. This I deny, the Christmas 
revels being truly vulgar and as much dependent on 
the sixpenny public of the T.R., Coketown, as on any 
magnificoes of London. This wagon need not 
be hitched to any starry troupe. The asteroid 
aspect of the business has dwindled in recent years, 
but the game goes on. The pantomimes which I re- 
member best were played in humble houses by humble 
folk now nameless in the mind. I recollect brokers’ 
men who broke infinities of furnishing, prodigious 
Barons, brave players of Buttons, and marvels of 
Simple Simony. It is the part and not the player that 
glows in comfortable memory. 

For most of the pre-Pan generation the first stage- 
play was pantomime. My initiation came by way of 
‘Puss in Boots,’ to whom I was introduced at the 
age of six. This being high festival I was asked what 
I would like for dinner before the matinée. I demanded 
sausages with a soul’s sincere desire and with no pre- 
cocious intention of being symbolic or striking the 
right note. Thus gorged I attended the rite of 
which I -remember little except a vague suffusion of 
bliss. I believe that I conducted myself in all ways 
like a little gentleman. But one thing is definite. At 
the close the Marquis of Carabbas, superb amid at- 
tendant notables, announced from mid-stage : 


M R. JAMES AGATE, going in search of Prince 


We pledge you a bumper of skarkling champagne, 
And hope you are coming again and again. 

Here was richness! But by the way the entire com- 
pany brandished their golden goblets I was a little 
puzzled. Why did not the champagne spill over? 
Could it really be true that there was none—and 
Marquises about? I questioned my escort severely 
and received tactfully equivocal replies. My heaven 
was a little faded. If the champagne was a fake, why 
not ? I suppose my career was in the forming, 
since dramatic critics are probably born disappointed. 

My next vision is of ‘ Red Riding Hood ’ and that 
has always seemed to me a proper pantomime because 
there is the scene where the Dame keeps school and 
Simple Simon is the dunce, in mischief always and in 
stripes often, honest nonsense for all ages. Harle- 
quinades I never loved and have never mourned. A 
Harlequinade with Harlequin left out would have been 
another matter. Clown, Pantaloon, and Policeman 
were good enough company for a while, but there had 
to be those silly intervals in which Harlequin and 
Columbine, who plainly had nothing to do with the 
case (petty larceny), pranced dismally about like futile 
time-wasting spectres at the sausage-feast. In any 
case Joey gets monotonous and, after short acquaint- 
ance, is of use only to ritualists and the high-brows 
who moan away about a grand philosophy of clownship. 
If only Harlequin had not been such a bore, the thing 
might have lasted a little better. But in any case the 
public opinion which rejected the Harlequinade was 
right. It was simply asserting a preference for the 
living and topical comedian with at least something 
of novelty to the moribund ceremonial of mirth. One 
has to be monstrously sentimental or a monstrous 


__4 December aga, 
humbug to pretend that a hot poker never cools, 
the Irishman might have put it, dead things must die 

The so-called ‘* grown-up ’’ parts of a pantomime 
never bored me until I did grow up. I have no mem. 
ories of distaste for sentimental balladry or the canyas 
horticulture of the transformation scene. When I was 
very young there was no Mr. Milne in action and | 
do not think that, at the age of seven or eight, I woujg 
have cared a jot for any of the Willie Walruses o 
Timothy Tits who now abound. Martin Rattler ang 
the Young Fur-Traders were my gods of romance ang 
Waggles of ‘ Chums’ my notion of a funny fellow, 
Coming to ‘ Peter Pan’ rather late, I thought it to 
be three parts mush, and as for Captain Hook, well, | 
knew of better pirates. What about Gideon Li 
and ‘ The Rogues of the Fiery Cross’? At least one 
got them neat and not sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of Wendyism. Why bore a boy with mopings abou 
maternity? If it was the children who bought the 
seats and not the parents, how many years would 
Peter have lasted? It is a question worth serious con. 
sideration. 

To write successfully for the puerile market in these 
days the essential thing is to evoke the words ‘* How 
Sweet !’’ from a middle-aged woman. That response 
sufficiently procured, the trick is done and the children 
will have to go through it. The children of to-day 
probably suffer less from compulsory sentiment, 
quaintness, and the like than the children of thirty 
years ago would have suffered under similar entertain- 
ment. It is the fashion nowadays to keep children 
backward for fear of forcing them so that great sturdy 
monsters can hardly read and are still in the plasti- 
cene age. I do not suggest that it was a happy nest 
in which John Stuart Mill became a full-fledged classic 
at the age of three, but I have no regrets that I was 
educationally pushed along and was reading fairly 
widely and ambitiously by the time I was six or seven. 
(I was once given plasticene and loathed the silly 
stuff.) There were no ‘‘ children’s plays ’’ for the 
grown-ups to drag us to in their lust for sweetness; at 
least not in the provinces. We had pantomime, with 
balladry, transformation, and all, and we enjoyed every 
bit of it. It is the nature of a healthy and active child 
to want things above its age and ken. Of course the 
provincial pantomime had its mysteries beyond our 
minds, but, where understanding failed, what bliss 
there was in pretending to appreciate. This eager 
mannishness may be censured as hypocrisy; that seems 
to me a smaller vice than is practised by those up- 
to-date parents who snatch the ‘‘ too old ’’ book from 
their children and almost bully them into believing in 
fairies. 

Thus I remember pantomime as the thing which I| 
enjoyed with a kind of groping eagerness. One’s 
mind was going out to great and worldly things. Here 
was no playing down to the dame’s school child, which 
indeed I was. The fact that pantomime is ‘‘too old’’ for 
children is the very best reason for taking them there. 
To have been hauled off to some fairy-land stuff with 
the implication that this was all I was fit for would 
have infuriated my young pride. No doubt the fact 
that it happened in a theatre would have given it some 
sort of fascination. But I wanted to go to the theatre 
as a theatre and not to the theatre with no tea in the 
milk. For those who think that Christmas is a time 
for giving children what they want instead of what 
the latest education-crank thinks they ought to want 
the commonsense procedure is to choose something com- 
pletely unfit. The proper holiday outing courageously 
fills the young waistband with the indigestible, the 
young mind with the unsuitable, and the young breast 
with surging pride. No fears need appal the responsible 
adult, since youth and bliss, working together, are 
incomparable agents of eupepsia. To be more precise, 
the programme should be food and pantomime. The 
latter goes on because it is adaptable. It meets 
the public’s changing wants. Within its conventions 
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gil the modes have been made welcome, ail vogues and 
yarieties Of humour and of melody. Pantomime has 
successfully reflected the taste of the ordinary urban 
adult. Harlequinade would not change and the price 
of its pedantry was death. Because pantomime 
suited the adult, it entranced the child. And so it will 
continue to do, unless the reformers get hold of it and 

ck a new kind of Peterpantomime with sugary little 
notions of their own. When the mothers no longer 
jook nervously to see whether young William is not un- 
derstanding a little too much and can sit safely sim- 

ring and saying, ‘‘ How Sweet! ’’ the game is up. 
The children’s piece will have won the day and the 
children will have lost their day out. 


ART 
NOTES ON SIX EXHIBITIONS 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Vincent van Gogh: Rodin. Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 

English Landscapes. Agnew's Galleries, 43 Old Bond Street. 

English Wood-Engraving Society. St. George’s Galleries, 32a 
George Street, Hanover Square. 

Paul Lucien Maze. Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street. 

London Artists’ Association. 163 New Bond Street. 

Miscellaneous Drawings. Savile Gallery, 10 Savile Row. 


HIS season’s flood of good exhibitions shows 

no sign of abating. Those under review are 

all of considerable interest, and even then the 
The Leicester Galleries show is, 
of course, the most sensational allurement, but I 
doubt whether it is the most repaying. The Van 
Goghs are, on the average, definitely inferior to the 
previous collection at the same galleries. They could 
not, perhaps, be otherwise. Masterpieces, even by 
a modern master, are not always to be found. The 
‘Piéta’ is peculiarly interesting because of Van 
Gogh’s religious period. Here, in his art, he ex- 
presses the same fierce, sincere, dramatic enthusiasm 
that he evinced during his mission in La Borinage. 
‘A Vase of Irises’ is one of those joyous outbursts 
of colour which relieve the angry violence of sc: much 
of his work, and ‘ Cypresses’ displays his intensely 
individual method of handling paint without troubling 
us with lack of control. A delicate pen drawiug, ‘ On 
the road near Arles,’ is a sufficient answer to the 
fading, foolish whisperers who say that Van Gogh 
and other moderns draw as they do because they 
cannot draw academically—though why they should 
want to draw academically the whisperers fail to 
explain. ‘ Banlieue de Paris’ is a straight, virile 
rendering of that most appalling of all desolations, 
the strip where city and country meet and are nothing. 
The Rodin sculptures include many such famous 
things as ‘ L’age d’Airain ’ and ‘ Le Penseur.’ 


list is incomplete. 


The Agnew Collection, in aid of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, is of the highest quality. 
Magnificent Gainsboroughs and Turners, Cromes, 
David Coxes, Wilsons and Constables, they also 
hardly need comment. I wonder if George Stubbs 
is yet so well recognized that it would be foolish to 
draw attention to him? His ‘ Haymakers’ is an 
altogether admirable picture, so stately and quiet and 
simple. Observe the broad, leisurely handling, the 
clever use of white in shirts and aprons, and the 
keen black notes in the hats. They pay heavily for 
a Lawrence, when Stubbs, honest Stubbs, is to be 
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It is pleasant to find that the exaltation of these 
dead masters is not let down by the living. The 
English wood-engravers, allowing for the limitations 
of their medium, have attained an extraordinarily high 
level of accomplishment. Miss Marjory Firth con- 
tinues to suggest atmosphere and colour in a remark- 
able way. Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton, in spite of a 
slightly overloaded symbolism, puts intense meaning 
into his work, which is uncommonly near to awaken- 
ing that sense of greatness which seems to belong 
to oil and tempera. Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss, a young 
artist to whose water-colours I have recently called 
attention, is no less fine in wood-cutting. He has 
pathos and irony, and a delicate yet virile feeling 
for design. Miss Gertrude Hermes is new to me, 
but I hope to see again such work as her ‘ Fish 
Hawlers ’ and ‘ Turkish Bath.’ Better-known artists, 
such as Mr. John Nash, Mr. Leon Underwood, Mr. 
Ethelbert White, and Mr. John F. Greenwood, the 
specialist in the ‘‘ disappearing path,” show admirable 
work. 
* 
* * 


The water-colours of M. Paul Lucien Maze are im- 
mediately attractive. They have a freshness, a spon- 
taneity, a wind-swept, clean, care-free way with them 
that cannot fail to win the love of all but the most 
gloomily Leader-bound. He is not academic, but 
he does not ‘‘ stunt” or imitate the latest masters. 
He finds his own idiom, that is to say, though he 
uses the language of his time. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Duncan Grant is, to my mind, the only truly 
individual artist in the London Artists’ Association. 
In this new, very small, exhibition, his three pictures 
stand out as emphatically as his work did at the 
Leicester Galleries at their first show. Mr. Grant is 
one of our finest young painters, and one day I hope 
to have the opportunity of criticizing his work more 
fully. 

* * 


The drawings at the Savile Gallery are from very 
various sources, and not all of certain authorship. 
Boltraffio’s ‘ Head of a Young Girl’ is extremely 
beautiful, and so, too, is Parmigianino’s. The 
Michelangelo figure is not altogether satisfactory. 
There are first-class Modiglianis, Sickerts and 
Roberts, and a very striking Puvis de Chavannes. 
M. E. Gen-Paul shows three water-colours. He is 
a new artist to England, and I hope to speak of him 
on the occasion of a future exhibition. He is a man 
to be earnestly studied. 


CAROL 


By GERALD BULLETT 


E saw him sleeping in his manger bed, 
And falter’d feet and heart in holy dread 
Until we heard the maiden mother call : 
Come hither, sirs, he is so sweet and small. 


She was more fair than ye have look’d upon, 
She was the moon, and he her little sun; 

O Lord, we cry’d, have mercy on us all! 
But ah, quod she, he is so sweet and small. 


Whereat the blessed beasts with one accord 
Gave tongue to praise their little blessed Lord, 
Oxen and asses singing in their stall : 


bought cheaply ! 


The king of kings he is so sweet and small. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—40 
Set By Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 


Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Rhymed | 


Curse on People Who Send Unwanted and Unneces- 
sary Christmas Presents. It is understood that you 
have sent them nothing and on Christmas morning you 
find your table heaped with these unjust requitals of 
your just neglect. Your Christmas curse must be 


expressed in not more than twenty-four lines of | 
The length of the line should be | 


rhymed couplets. 
eight or ten syllables. 


| 


| 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a | 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best list of six | 


vanished indoor games which ought to be revived. 
For purposes of the argument it is assumed that no 
indoor games now survive except whist-drives, bridge, 
patience and billiards, together with dancing and 
“ listening-in.” Reasons for the choice must be given, 


but they must not exceed two hundred and fifty words 
in all. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 40a, 
or LITERARY 40s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, December 13, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REVIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 


Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 38 
Set BY PETER TRAILL 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best original 
translation in blank verse of the following: 


—Sie geht dahin, ein schon verklirter Geist, 

Und mir bleibt die Versweiflung der Verdammten, 
—Wo ist mein Vorsatz hin, mit dem ich kam, 

Des Herzens Stimme fiihllos su ersticken? 

Thr fallend Haupt cu sehn mit unbewegten Blicken? 
Weckt mir ihr Anblick die erstorbne Scham? 

Musz sie im Tod mit Liebesbanden mich umstricken? 
—Verworfener, dir steht es nicht mehr an, 

In zartem Mitleid weibisch hinzuschmelsen ; 

Der Liebe Gliick liegt nicht auf deiner Bahn, 

Mit einem ehrnen Harnisch angetan 

Sei deine Brust, die Stirne sei ein Felsen! 

Willst du den Preis der Schandtat nicht verlieren, 
Dreist muszt du sie behaupten und vollfiihren! 
Verstumme, Mitleid! Augen, werdet Stein! 

Ich seh’ sie fallen, ich will Zeuge sein. 


B. Mr. Smythe, a well-to-do London widower, has 
just died and the family—consisting of Mr. Smythe’s 
maiden and starchy sister Annie, aged 50, his son, 
aged 35, his daughter, aged 22, and his son’s 
suburban wife—have returned from the funeral on a 


| 
| 


foul day in November. We offer a First Prize of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
description of the most appropriate lunch for them, 
The lunch should consist of soup, fish, meat or bird, 
sweet or pudding. Competitors should endeavour to 
combine in the lunch a sense of food and a sense of 
gloom; they should also provide two choices of wine. 


We have received the following report from Mr, 
Peter Traill, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. PETER TRAILL 


38a. The results of this competition were of such 
a high standard that I found considerable difficulty in 
arriving at my decisions. The actual passage, as 
perhaps other competitors besides W. Montgomery 
and Paul Selver realized, was from Leicester’s speech 
in Schiller’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ when the Queen had 
departed to her execution. The German does not 
afford much difficulty, but there is a certain majesty 
in the lines which is not easy to compass in English. 
After much pondering I have come to the conclusion 
that A. J. Maas and Daedalus (whose address the 
Editor would like to have) have most faithfully ren- 
dered the passage into good blank verse, and I recom- 
mend their answers for the first and second prizes in 
the order named. None of the competitors used the 
word ‘ petrify ’’ in the penultimate line, which is better 
than the clumsy ‘‘ turn to stone ’’; but Lester Ralph, 
who ran the two winners very closely, had a lovely 
ninth line in ‘‘ the woman’s broidery on pity soft”; 
and M. E. Dingwell’s ‘‘ Not in thy path lies love's 
felicity,’ was very good. Of the others, Cecil Cor- 
bett’s verse was excellent but too free, and W. 
Montgomery, Non Omnia and Maria Hinterstoder 
were all good. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


—She goes from hence a spirit glorified ; 

Despair as of the damned remains my portion. 
—Where now is the set purpose that was mine, 
To choke the utterance of my own heart’s voice; 
Without a pang to see her falling head? 
At sight of her, will my dead shame awaken? 
Dying, shall she in bands of love enmesh me? 
—wNo longer, vile one, is it meet for thee 
To melt, as women may, in tender pity. 
Not on thy road the bliss of love is found. 
With brazen armour let thy breast be clothed, 
Thy forehead be a rock of adamant! 
Wouldst thou not lose the guerdon of thy crime, 
Boldly must thou maintain it and complete it! 
Pity, be dumb! Turn, turn, ye eyes, to stone! 
I’ll see her perish, witness the fell deed. 

A. J. Maas 


SECOND PRIZE 


She passes hence—a Saint now manifest : 
For me remains the torment of the damn’d. 
Where now is that resolve wherewith I came, 
To steel myself against my own heart’s voice, 
To see her falling head with gaze unmoved ? 
And shall her look awake in me a shame else dead? 
Shall she in death ensnare me in love’s toils? 
Vile wretch, no more doth it beseem thee give 
Thyself to womanish pity, weakly yield; 
Love’s happiness is not for thee to taste. 
With panoply of triple brass encased 
Let thy breast be, thy brow of adamant ! 
Wouldst thou this felon deed’s reward not forfeit, 
Boldly must thou avow, boldly ensue it! 
Hush, Pity, hush thy voice! Turn, eyes, to stone! 
I’ll see her fall, be witness of her end. 


DAEDALUS 
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8s. Translating Schiller seems more to the taste | 
of readers than devising menus, for the results of | 
this competition were disappointing. The majority of | 


the competitors failed to combine with their sense of 
loom a sense of food; neither, for the most part, 
did they let their idea of gloom pervade their 
choice of wine. Ajax, whom I recommend for 
the first prize, seems to me to have put the 
two ideas together most successfully, and though 
| do not like Lester Ralph’s Capon dish nor 
his Lacrima Christi, which is not per se a gloomy 
wine, even if it is drunk out of its own country, I 
suggest his attempt as deserving the second prize. 
Of the others I admired Housekeeper’s idea of 
“Galantine of Veal,’’ and Arbiter’s ‘‘ Flounders.’’ 
c. V. Cassel’s ‘‘ College Pudding ”’ too is a pleasant 
thought, but Miss Lanchester’s sweet of Prune jelly 
surrounded by Rice mould was the best of that course, 
and G. M. Graham’s Sole Mornay with mushroom 
sauce the best of the fish. Will Ajax send his address 
to the Editor ? 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


PoTaGE A LA BONNE FEMME 
CaABILLAUD SAUCE D’HUITRES 
Cogs DE BRUYERE 
PuDDING 
(This pudding is one of last year's.) 
WINES : SAUTERNE 
STOUT. 
Ajax 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mock TurRTLE Soup 
Satt Cop. (BoILEpD) 

A Capon. (ROASTED) 
CaBINET PUDDING 
Wives: Lacrima CHRISTI 
SHERRY (OLD anp Goop) 


LeEsTER RALPH 


TO HELEN, WITH A BOTTLE 
OF SCENT 


By MarTIn ARMSTRONG 


AGE titillator of a thousand noses, 

Old Hafiz the Perfumer, years ago 
Boiled down two gardensful of yellow roses 
And skimmed the gold froth from the sumptuous brew; 
Then strained it out into a crystal vat 
To work and settle during certain moons 
As ordered in the thirteenth Caliphate ; 
Then boiled again and stirred with silver spoons 
Till shrunk to half; and so, by slow degrees, 
Boiled and laid up and boiled again, till fined 
To pure quintessence purged of subtlest lees. 


Then, death at hand, he chose with artist’s mind 
This curious flask embossed with bees and flowers, 
And drop by drop with trembling hand distilled 
The priceless attar—whose insidious powers, 
Helen, I place at your command, though chilled 
With aching doubts lest you, while up in town, 
Shedding its sunny fragrance on the air, 

Should trap the dashing Captain Archy Brown 

Or twang the heartstrings of some millionaire. 


REVIEWS 
BEAUTIFUL LETTERS 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Little Angel. By Robert Lynd. Methuen. 
6s. 

A Tarpaulin Muster. By John Masefield. New 
Leaves. By Filson Young. Hieroglyphics. 
By Arthur Machen. The Great God Pan. 
By Arthur Machen. ‘* The New Adelphi 
Library.’’ Secker. 3s. 6d. each. 


ig fete long ago it was brought to the notice of 
readers of this paper that there is in use in 
America an expression rendered by satirists as 
‘* Bozart,’’ which, generally supposed to be an Ameri- 
can version of the French expression ‘‘ Beaux Arts,’’ 
has acquired a fearful if doubtful significance on that 
side of the Atlantic. But, smile at this as we may, 
we still use in English a term which, especially if you 
translate it, as I have done at the head of this page, 
seems hardly less silly. Belles Lettres, ‘** beautiful 
letters,’’ or even, to be a little kinder to it, ‘“ fine 
letters,’’ on the analogy of ‘‘the fine Arts,’’ whatever 
they may be—what meaning can be contained in so 
inane a phrase? What distinction intended between the 
works thus described and the rest of Literature? Is 
not criticism strikmgly deficient in its equipment of 
elementary technical terms when it is compelled to use 
such a botch of a description? 

And yet we do use it constantly. Thirty-odd years 
ago there were even writers who spoke of themselves 
as bellettrists, though the survivors of those times 
have, I think, ceased their attempt to get the word 
accepted, which is just as well since it would have led 
the way naturally to ‘‘ belliterature.’’ But, though we 
have escaped that, the term survives in its original 
alien form as a sort of ‘‘ Sundries ’’ heading under 
which we put everything we do not know how to 
classify otherwise. In they go, Mr. Masefield, Mr. 
Machen, Mr. Lynd, and Mr. Young, writers with in- 
tentions and personalities as different from one 
another as can be imagined, and over them we clap 
the cover of a designation vaguely suggesting the 
excessive refinement and ornamentation of the writers 
of the ‘nineties. 

That their personalities are different does not, of 
course, fundamentally matter at all. We name 
Wordsworth, Christina Rossetti and Swinburne and 
do no harm by calling them all lyric poets. But with 
the writers of lyric poetry the intention is always the 
same, they appeal always to the same faculties. The 
literary form which we call the essay is so open to 
use by any intention, to the reception of any content, 
that we must be careful about our use of the word. 
Malthus, let us remember, wrote an ‘* Essay on Popu- 
lation,’’ and we should do wrong to condemn it be- 
cause it is not as entertaining as Mr. Lynd’s essay 
on his loud-speaker or to condemn Mr. Lynd because 
he is not as serious as Malthus. 

This is not perhaps a mistake that even Mr. This 
or Mr. That, critics I forbear to name, are likely to 
make. But I can imagine these gentry, who always 
complain of novelists resembling Jane Austen because 
they do not write like Dumas, finding fault with Mr. 
Lynd because he writes of hats, mud, naughty 
children and telephones instead of ghosts on ships, 
pirates on the Spanish Main and the seaman’s feel- 
ings when he settles ashore—which are topics chosen 
by Mr. Masefield. Or they might object that his 
remarks on his wireless set do not contain so much 
practical information as Mr. Young’s essay on the 
teaching of golf. And indeed I am not sure that it is 
easy to say what these two pieces, which, neverthe- 
less, we feel as being in the same category, have in 
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common, except their readableness, except that the 
authors have contrived to hold our attention inde- 
pendent of any interest we have in their subjects. 

But to say this is to open to the essay an enor- 
mously wide sphere, to make it, as it were, the prose 
counterpart of lyrical poetry, the expression of a par- 
ticular way of regarding anything whatsoever. We 
can call it that, at any rate, just in so far as we can 
call the novel the prose counterpart of more extensive, 
less personal poetical works, and when we have done 
so we shall at least have isolated what we mean by 
‘* belles lettres.’””, Mr. Lynd and Mr. Masefield can 
lie down together in this form as easily as Shake- 
speare, with his rapid familiarity of speech, and Mil- 
ton, with his stateliness, in the form of the sonnet. 
Mr. Lynd writes: 

When an old friend whom I have not seen for half a life- 
time sent me an account the other day of a conversation he 
had had through a medium with another old friend who died 
between fifteen and twenty years ago, I did not brush the 
story impatiently aside, but read it with as little sense of un- 
belief as I feel when reading ‘ Gulliver’ or ‘ The Arabian 
Nights.’ I was more deeply moved by it, indeed, than by 
either of these works, because it brought back to me the face 
of a man that nobody could help liking as he discoursed over 
many glasses of whisky in public-houses that, like himself, 
have long since vanished and left not a wrack behind. It is 
a face that I should like to see again—a face that, as the 
evening wore on, used to look more and more like a harvest 
moon, a moon with a drooping moustache and a beautiful 
meaningless smile—at least, a smile that meant nothing but the 
universal charity of a good man near closing time. 


And Mr. Masefield writes : 


Memory is a thing of rags and patches, an odd heap of 
gear, a bag of orts. It is a record of follies, a jumble of 
sketch and etchings heaped anyhow, torn, broken, blurred. 
One can turn it over, and see now a deck scene, with a watch 
at the halliards, now a woman weeping, now a cart-horse 
tearing down a road, scattering the crowd. That is the com- 
mon, haphazard, perishing memory, which is what one has 
to show for the privilege and glory of being man. But among 
these shadows, these fugitive pictures, these ghosts, there are 
persistent memories. Besides those angry and wretched faces, 
and the flaring lights, and terrible suspenses of the common 
records, there are others. When those pale faces cease to 
haunt and the sobs of the woman leave the heart unwrung for 
a little, then the grander memory comes flooding in, august, 
symbolic, like the rising of the full moon; like the coming of 
the tide out of the hollows of the sea. 

There you have your range of manner, wide enough 
for a thousand shades to be fitted in between, and yet 
stretching only from one sharpness of memory to 
another. 

Let us remember that conscious prose is a later 
birth of the mind of man than verse and that ever since 
its birth, while it can never supplant its elder brother, 
it has been asserting its right to move in province 
after province previously denied to it. I am one who 
holds that now as always the finest, the most intense 
expression of man’s thought about his life must be in 
verse. But he has found in prose ways of diffusing 
his appreciation of life from the first supreme points 
of contact. 

Let us remember too that the essay as we know it 
now is a comparatively recent form of prose and that 
all our modern tastes and habits in reading work 
together to foster and encourage it—a thing perhaps 
no less important than the Elizabethan taste for melo- 
drama in blank verse. These are portentous reflec- 
tions. And yet I am not sure that the historian of 
the future may not see the essays of our times, the 
** middles ’’ and the ‘‘ leader-page articles,’’ much as 
we now see the songs of the Elizabethans, a luxuriant 
undergrowth as characteristic of the age and its feel- 
ings and its tastes as the taller trees. One is tempted 
to a parody of Mr. Beerbohm’s parody of Dr. John- 
son, when he made him discriminate among modern 
novelists as once among the sermon-writers of his own 
century. If one did, Mr. Beerbohm himself would have 
to be the incomparable, the invariably perfect Cam- 
pion. But I rather fancy that Mr. Lynd, with his 
range, his profusion of essays, hundreds of them read- 
able, would qualify very well for the position of Anon. 
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CURRENT VERSE 


Titans. By E. J. Pratt. Macmillan. 3s. 6d, 

A Life and Death of Judas Iscariot. By Frank 
Kendon. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

ew By V. Sackville-West. Heinemann, 
Ss. 

Collected Poems. By Herbert Read. Faber 
and Gwyer. 6s. 

The House of Three Windows. By Eva Gore 
Booth. Longmans. 43s. 6d. 


HIS season’s verse is marked by a welcome return 

to more sustained effort, in that five or six of our 
contemporary poets have come out into the open with 
long poems. Of this tendency three of the volumes 
under review are examples, and if not all three of 
equal value they are all of interest. On the other 
hand, there has been a less commendable flow of col- 
lections of the poems of poets, who ought to be think. 
ing rather of the future than the past. Mr. Herbert 
Read’s volume is one of these, but he is entitled to 
urge that his verse has gone so quietly that it 
deserves the attention attracted by the bell of an 
authorized edition. Finally there has been an unusu- 
ally large number of the ordinary volumes of uncon- 
nected lyrics of which we choose as an example Miss 
Eva Gore Booth. 

Of the longer poems we have placed ‘ Titans ’ first 
because Mr. Pratt is a new name to us. We conceive 
from the fact that one of his previous volumes is 
called ‘ Newfoundland Verse’ that he is a native of 
that part of the world. If that is so, it is interesting 
because his work has a kinship with that of Roy 
Campbell, the singer of another Dominion—and the 
interest is that in both cases the vast backgrounds of 
their Continent seem to have opened fierce vistas of 
heady and sometimes inspired rhetoric. Mr. Pratt con- 
cerns himself with the primal warfares in the slime, 
much as Roy Campbell concerned himself with the 
generation of the world. In the treatment of the battle 
between the whale and the whaler Mr. Pratt probably 
owes something to Masefield. But, though as a poet 
he can hardly be compared with his master, in point 
of genuine first-hand understanding of his subject he 
is Masefield’s superior. Mr. Pratt has either been a 
whaler or an honorary whale, perhaps both, and he 
writes not with beautiful sincerity from without but 
with burning actuality from within. It may not be 
(and indeed it is not) very good poetry, but it is very 
good whaling. 

Mr. Frank Kendon has been bolder even than Mr. 
Pratt. He has attempted to describe a struggle even 
more ultimate than that of the cephalopod. He is 
at least the third of our contemporaries who has 
sought to explain Judas Iscariot, and he has been less 
successful than the others (Harold Monro and Sturge 
Moore). Obviously anybody is entitled to his own 
estimate of the great tragedy, and the only test of its 
success must be not is it true, but does the poet make 
it so? Mr. Kendon definitely does not. His ‘ Judas’ is 
not the venal abomination of medieval legend, but a 
proud and self-tortured intellectual, loving Christ, but 
betraying Him because He will not accept Satan’s 
offer of the kingdoms of the earth. That conception, 
which is the superficial one, would have been justified 
by vision and the heat of great verse. There is in Mr. 
Kendon’s poem much charming natural observation 
and gentle beauty, but of the torrent of violent ecstasy 
which could alone persuade the reader, we find no 
trace. The poem is an interesting step in Mr. Ken- 
don’s development, but it is not a serious contribution 
to the eternal drama. 

We devote only a little space to Miss Sackville- 
West’s Georgic, not because it does not deserve 
more, but because it has already in many places re- 
ceived its meed of applause. There is so little room in 


contemporary criticism for the appreciation of verse 
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that we feel certain Miss Sackville-West will be happy distance. Like all good essayists, Mr. Brown ranges 


to place the space, to which she is so amply entitled, 
at the disposal of her less fortunate fellow-singers. 
But at least there is room to say that she has written 
a very simple, moving and intimate poem, which will 
continue to find readers as long as there are English 

ople who love to be reminded of the native beauty 
of their countryside, and of the ancient, and (it seems) 
ynalterable life of the soil. 

Mr. Herbert Read is at the other extreme of time 
and space from Miss Sackville-West. His verse is 
doubly-distilled intellectualism, distilled through 
reason and spirit, and then precipitated in concen- 
trated though timid pessimism. He deliberately re- 
fuses the enchantments of rhythm, and the old incan- 
tations. He strips his vision bare, yes, even at times 
fays her, presenting the grim skeleton that all hu- 
manity carry about with them in their most seques- 
teed dreams. Often the verse is too withdrawn, 
too essential to grasp. It is sometimes more like a 
prescription for a poem than the poem itself. But 
when it does come through by virtue of its almost 
savage reticence, it comes through memorably. It 
will be difficult for any who have read ‘ The White Isle 
of Leuce’ ever to forget the last verse when they 
think of beauty, and for any who have read ‘ The 
Happy Warrior ’ ever to forget it at all. 

In the introduction to Miss Gore Booth’s poems, 
Miss Evelyn Underhill justly claims for her rank as a 
combination of mystic and artist. No writer in our 
time is more of the company of Herbert and Vaughan 
than Miss Gore Booth, and she does, as they did, 
modify the cloudy beauties of an inner vision with a 
scrupulous understanding of the limits which must be 
put to their expression if they are to be verse and not 
untrammelled ecstasy. ‘ Holy Rood’ is a clear 
example of the fusion of vision and expression : 

Love is the strong upright beam, 
Truth and Life the cross-bars ; 


Strangely, oh strangely, these seem 
To hold up the Sun and the Stars. 


WISE AND WITTY 


Masques and Phases. By Ivor Brown. 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


3 is a pity that so few people have the moral 
courage to walk into a bookshop, ask for a newly 
published book, and examine it with as much care as 
a necktie or an umbrella before deciding upon the 
purchase. For how else are good books to be chosen 
from the multitudinous herd? A novel, it is true, 
can often be judged in sound middle-class fashion by 
the jacket it wears. But a good book of essays, so 
discreetly wrappered, so unassumingly labelled, so 
purposefully secluded in uncut pages? How is any 
buyer to taste so much as a thimbleful of its quality 
before pulling out his pocket-book and exchanging 


Cobden- 


his good ten-shilling note for half-a~crown and a toss- | 
up? One would suppose the publishers (who notor- 


iously prefer collecting books to selling them) to be 
confederates in the game of mystification. In reason’s 
name let every book be cut before it comes to the 
bookseller’s, and if some frugal souls at the counter 
enjoy their reading for nothing, no great harm will be 
done. 

There are the reviewers, of course, whose task it 
is to tell the reader what lies between a pair of cloth 
covers. But they read so many dull books that they 
are driven to cleverness in self-defence, and so the 
would-be reader learns more about them than about 
the book in hand. I know that ‘ Masques and 
Phases’ must be a pretty good book, because one 
cannot be clever about it. At most one can only 
quarrel with the painstaking glibness of the title, 
which should be descriptive and is only sub-editorial. 
In the pages themselves sobriety and wit impose them- 
selves upon the reader, and keep trifling at a proper 


far and wide—in this instance from Highland games 
to seaside minstrels and from Lord’s to Prague. The 
first part, called ‘ Green Fields,’ includes the nearest 
approach to personal writing that is ventured by the 
author, and therefore it is perhaps the best, for there 
is always something a little touching in the spectacle 
of a deliberately reserved mind moved to self-expres- 
sion. We can imagine painfully what some essayists. 
would make of the scene of boyhood revisited after a 
generation, and a Scottish scene at that; but here the 
sentimental journey is beautifully described, and we 
understand that ‘‘ the land breeds pensive but not 
ungenial men whose philosophy has hard, clear lines.”’ 
Such a man, in fact, is striding through his old 
countryside. When he goes on his travels it is signifi- 
cant that he is particularly interested in Czecho- 
slovakia, that land of industrious commercial travel- 
lers which oddly gave the name of ‘‘ Bohemia ”’ to a 
livelier world. But the Czechs too can be witty as 
well as sober—witness Karel Capek, for whom Mr. 
Brown feels an evident affinity. 

Then hey! for London and the London theatre, 
which is never very far from the author’s thoughts, 
although his book is far from being only a collection 
of the dramatic criticisms that have appeared in the 
SaturRDAY Review. Dramatic criticism is a task of 
much monotony, and a man who has practised it for 
some years may be forgiven for withdrawing some- 
what into himself and defending himself against bore- 
dom by a hard shell of common sense. There are 
other ways of dealing with the theatre, of course. 
There is dramatic criticism of the personal and 
pontifical sort, favoured by some weekly journals, in 
which we expect to find the note ‘‘ Another powerful 
article by Mr. Smith will appear next week ’’ appended 
to the survey of new plays. But that is not Mr. 
Brown’s way; he is at the same time too level- 
headed and too sensitive for the rough-and-tumble of 
journalism. Like most critics, he is very much pre- 
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occupied with drama and dramatists. It may be 
guessed that he seldom spends a busman’s holiday 
with the Russian Ballet, for example; and he is some- 
times needlessly suspicious of theatre men with new- 
fangled (that is to say very old-fashioned) notions of 
theatrical art. The theatre, after all, can be interesting, 
even when the drama is dull. But there is no one more 
appreciative of good writing and good playing; and 
it is as well that the cold tap of limpid sobriety should 
from time to time be turned upon our flames of 
enthusiasm. It is certain that these essays can be 
enjoyed for their own sake, whatever their subject. 
AsHLEY DUKES 


FEAR 


The Ghost Book. Compiled by Lady Cynthia 
Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is something so crude and primitive about 

that sensation of fear that makes your scalp tingle 
and your hair lift—that creepy feeling down your 
back, which is so absurdly like the creepy feeling that 
beautiful music gives you. It is a strange and com- 
plicated sensation. Some people find it delicious, some 
simply hellish. Perhaps it is both. Anyhow, it is 
a primeval thing—a thing of the swamps and the 
slimes—something that children and savages react to, 
as no civilized adult can, or should. In the jungle, 
we are told, it is a religion, with circles of gibbering 
black men worshipping round it in the gloom. And 
since Society has adopted jazz-music and _ the 
Charleston, and all our most up-to-date artists have 
joyfully ‘‘ gone native,” it seems odd that modern 
writers should not be more interested in this business 
of Fear. One would expect them to excel in ghost 
stories—because we are most of us much more afraid 
of the dead than of the living. One would have 
expected Mr. D. H. Lawrence, for instance, with his 
marvellously subtle understanding of all physical 
sensations, to have exploited this feeling of fear to 
the full. He has never attempted to do so. He con- 
tributes to this compilation the best story, regarded 
just as a story, of the whole collection. But it does 
not raise the hair. None of them does. 

Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and Mr. Hugh Walpole 
are the most terrifying, with Mr. L. P. Hartley run- 
ning them close. Then there are Mr. Walter de la 
Mare, Mr. Algernon Blackwood, Miss May Sinclair, 
and many others, all making contributions that are 
real works of art, that create an atmosphere on the 
first page so abominably uncanny that you prepare 
yourself for a yell of blind terror at the end. But it 
never comes. Some mental reservation, some desire, 
perhaps, to speak the truth, always softens the horrid 
crisis and saves your nerves. Perhaps it is that 
modern spiritualism has created a familiarity that 
breeds contempt; perhaps it is simply that we have 
grown too clever. But the fact remains that although 
this is quite the best bedside book that has appeared 
this year, you can always blow the candle out without 
a qualm after reading in it. And you could not do 
that with the old-fashioned chain-clankers. 


REAL NONSENSE 


Bats in the Belfry. By L. de Giberne Sieveking. 
Illustrated by John Nash, with Introductions 
by G. K. Chesterton and Max Beerbohm. 
Routledge. tos. 6d. 

N attempting to criticize a really good nonsense 
book like this the first difficulty always is to know 
how to divide the credit between author and artist. 

Their relations are peculiar. In no kind of book-pro- 


ducing is team-work more necessary. On the other 
hand the illustrator of a nonsense book occupies an 
He is not asked 


honourably independent position. 


_ 4 December 1926 


to suppress his own personality. He must illustrate 
the author’s jokes, it is true; but he is also permitted, 
and expected, to make jokes of his own. Even ip 
the former task his work is essentially creative, in g 
way that no ordinary illustrator’s is. In fiction, for 
instance, one feels that there is just one, and only one, 
right representation of the characters—or, perhaps, 
just one artist whose particular manner happens to 
meet the case. But in nonsense there are a dozen dif. 
ferent methods, and a dozen different artists, ajj 
equally, uproariously good. The illustrator of a non. 
sense book may almost be said to create another non- 
sense book of his own. 

Still, the idea was the author’s, in the first instance, 
The drawings would never have been made without 
him. His verse can stand alone; the drawings cannot. 
Let us, therefore, consider him first. And immediately 
we strike our second difficulty, which is that one can 
never show that a man is funny, except by quotation. 
It is easy to say that Mr. Sieveking’s method is to 
display the most unlikely people doing and saying the 
most unlikely things; and that he has, in addition, a 
keen, ironic sense of humour—as in the story of 
‘* holocoele-chloromethidene.’’ He is funny, apart from 
all this. For instance: 

James has hated motorists ever since the day 
They ran him down and broke his legs in such a heartless way; 
Or take a fuller example, from the page describing a 
sudden and alarming ‘‘ lapse’’ on the part of the 
respected Mrs. Blow, of Birmingham : 

She refused to sit still 

On the top of a hill 

Though her husband commanded in vain 

But ran wildly about 

With a mutinous shout 

(While the people looked on with amazement and pain,) 

Screaming: ‘* Shusher, puff-puff! I’m a train! I’m a train! 

What fun, for there isn’t a driver!” 

That is typical Sieveking. If he has a weakness, it 
is in stating the moral of his tale. 

As for Mr. John Nash, it is, as Mr. Max Beerbohm 
says in his introduction, not an unreasonable demand 
that a comic drawing should itself be comic. But 
there are degrees of humour, and Mr. Nash’s has 
advanced enormously since the days when he used to 
amuse the readers of the Land and Water theatre 
page. ‘ Port Song’ and ‘ Don’t Bother Us,’ two of 
the best pieces in this book, owe nearly everything to 
him. But his finest joke (surely one of the best ever 
made in black and white) is the expression on the 
face of the gargoyle when the ‘‘ plain spinster of 
Marylebone ’’ inadvertently falls upon it from the 
dome of St. Paul’s. It would have been so easy to 
overdo this little wheeze. This book is almost worth 
getting for the introductions alone. 


SHIPS AND THE SEA 


Collier Brigs and Their Sailors. By Sir Walter 
Runciman. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

Seafaring. By Captain George P. Boughton. 
Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 


IR WALTER RUNCIMAN is well known, both as 

a writer on ships and a shipowner. His knowledge 
is unquestionable, though we may catch him out in this 
book in one or two trivial mistakes, as, for example, 
when he describes the Winsome, on page 266, as 4 
brig and on page 229 as a brigantine. The latter is 
the correct description, as may be seen from the illus- 
tration. In a series of rather disordered sketches, 
Sir Walter very successfully lays before us a picture 
of the men and ships and manners of the north-east 
coast coal trade in the decent days of sail. We should 
not wish him to be more orderly or more literary. 
There is about his manner a certain bluffness and 
forthrightness which belongs to his subject. He has 
not, perhaps, ‘‘ the gift of the gab, my lads,’’ because, 
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~CASSELL CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Fifty Years of Parliament 
By THE EARL OF 


OXFORD « ASQUITH 


“An eminently lucid and readable narrative of politics and 
parliament during a generation and a half.""—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
'—Daily Mail. 
be read and referred to fifty years later by students of his- 
tory.’’"—Manchester Daily Dispatch. 


Two volumes with 8 plates in each. The set, 50s. net 


own times.’ 


“A notable contribution to the history of our 
One of the very few which will 


Outstanding 


7/6 Novels 


Lord Raingo 
by ARNOLD BENNETT 


“Lord Raingo will probably become a classic.’’— 
Punch. Dazzling efficiency.”"—Manchester Guard- 
ian.” “A literary triumph.”-—Yorkshire Observer. 


The Black Knight 
by ETHEL M. DELL 


“ There is a quality of breathlessness in Miss Dell’s 
writing which carries one on, if not away.’’"—Saturday 
Review. ‘‘A sanely balanced and ably written 
romance."'"— Western Mail. 2nd Impression 


Unquenchable Fire 
by JOAN SUTHERLAND 


“ Treated in a way that some so-called masters would 
do well to study.”-—Dundee Courier. ‘* The story is 
swiftly told, and its current and vitality carry the 
reader along without slackening of interest to the 
end.”""—Daily Chronicle. 3rd Impression 


The Moving House of Foscaldo 
by CHARLES CHADWICK 
“ There is a good grim, sinister atmosphere about it 
all, and we always want to know what will happen 
next.”""—Times Literary Supplement. 
The Bat By MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART & AVERY HOPWOOD 


“ Full of unexpected turns and exciting situations.” 
—Western Morning News. ‘‘A long series of thrills.”’ 
—Church of England Newspaper. 


Monsieur by GEORGE CHALLIS 


A vivid picture of the great ‘‘ North West " where 
“ Monsieur,”’ a descendant of Roya! France, rules his 
family and those around him with ruthless authority, 
and who in the end is beaten by a woman. 


The Iron Chalice 
By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Some of the devious ways of the underworld of an 
American city are revealed in this story. 


The Kingdom 


by FRANK H. SHAW 


A daringly conceived and skilfully executed study 
of the religious problems that confront and agitate 
the minds of many people to-day. 


One Little Man 


by CHRISTOPHER WARD 


“ With humour and insight he draws quaint but con- 
vincing human characters.”—John O’ London's 
Weekly. 


Monsieur of the Rainbows 
by VINGIE E. ROE 


“A brilliantly written study of the rambles and 
eccentricities of a French grandee who becomes a 
tramp.”—Irish Independent. 6s. net 


Cassell’s 


Joanna Godden Married 


and Other Stories. 2nd Impression 
by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“* A sincere and moving chronicle of human weakness 
and human nobility.".—The Sketch. ‘ Living charac- 
ters with the tang of Sussex gorse."'"—Passing Show. 


Blue Lightning 2nd Impression 
by GREGORY BAXTER 


“Mr. Baxter describes a gigantic conspiracy of the 
coloured races against the Whites . . the book has 
been written not only with imagination, but with a 
certain knowledge.”"—Referee. 


Rendezvous and Impression 
By ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


“A fine dramatic story, with some excellent charac- 
terisations of attractive women.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“A very competent book ... far above the average 
novel."’—Universe. 


The Red Gods Call 
by C. E. SCOGGINS 


“A classic of its kind . . . a well written, well con- 
structed, thrilling tale.’’—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


Unresting Year 
by ALICE MASSIE 


‘* The characters are skilfully drawn, interest never 
flags. . .. It is an achievement of infinite credit.” 
—Western Mail. “A clean, bright and interesting 
story.’'—Yorkshire Observer. 


The Letter ‘‘E” 
by WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


“A fine, hair-raising thriller which we may brand 
with the letter ‘ E,’ standing for ‘ Excellent.’ ” 
—Daily Sketch 


The .Diamond in the Hoof 
by TRAILL STEVENSON 


“A style that would have won the highest approval 
from the immortal Dr, Watson.’’"—Evening Standard 


Break o’ Day by CON O'LEARY 
“A stirring and powerful drama of a muscular, idle 
and obstinate Graphic 


A Ten-Round Contest 
by RONALD CAMPBELL 


“« There are ten episodes in the book (hence the title), 
and in each a rattling fight is described with 
judgment and gusto.”"—Sporting Times. . net 


Lola of the Isles 
by D. WILSON MACARTHUR 


“A romantic vividness and originality which would 
tantalise the most hardened cynic into reading it to 
the end.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


Marazan by NEVIL SHUTE 


“ Well written and with a definite sense of charac- 
ter."—T. P.’s and Casseil’s Weekly. “ One of the 
best air romances that we have read.” 


—John O’ London’s Weekly 
London, E.C.4 


The Changing East 
y J. A. SPENDER 


“* Full of judgment and charm in Mr. Spender’s most 
lucid manner.""— Westminster Gazette. “ It must be 
ranked as one of the most useful books of the year.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. “‘ Few are nearly so well 
informed on Eastern topics as is this experienced and 
travelled journalist.""—Sheffield Independent. 

With halj-tone frontispiece. 10/6 net 


Vagabonds All 
By JUDGE PARRY 


“* Our affections are engaged and our judgment sus- 
pended as we read breathless! on pes Sketch, 
“‘A most entertaining book with a definition of rogues 
and vagabonds which would include most of us.”— 
Sunday Herald. With 8 half-tone plates. ls. net 


Life of Jenny Lind 
by her daughter, Mrs. RAYMOND 
MAUDE, 


“Aspirants to fame may climb higher by the aid of 
Mrs. Maude's chapters.""—Sheffield Independent. 
With 16 halj-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net 


Fun on the Veld 


by LEONARD FLEMMING 


Special Gift Editions 
Hall Caine 


Uniform Edition 
Nicely bound. Cloth Gilt, with monogram on front, 
and printed in bold, pleasing type. 2s. 6d. net each 
The White Prophet The Eternal City 
The Christian The Bondman 
The Manxman The Scapegoat 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me 
The Prodigal Son The Master of Man 


The “Sussex” Edition of 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Lambskin, 6s. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net 
The George and The Crown 
Joanna Godden Starbrace 
The End of the House of Alard 
Green Apple Harvest Tamarisk Town 
Spell Land Isle of Thorns 
The Tramping Methodist 
Three Against the World 


The Uniform Barrie 


The Little Minister 
Sentimental Tommy 
Tommy and Grizel 

Cloth, 5s. net. Blue Lambskin, each 7s. 6d. net 


SOLDIERS & 
STATESMEN 


1914-1918 
By Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson 


‘The most important contribution to the 
history of the Great War that has yet been 
made from the British point of view."’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘* Nobody speaks 
on vital subjects with a greater measure of 
authority.""—Morning Post. Ranks amo 

the first and most valuable of the many semi- 
official books.’’"—Daily Telegraph. “Destined 
to become a military classic.’"—Daily Mail. 


Two volumes with 4 plates in each 
The set SOs. net 
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like Marryat’s captain, he was bred to the sea. But 
he carries his job through, and often succeeds in mov- 
ing us by the simple sincerity of his narration. Cap- 
tain Boughton’s book is an even rougher production 
from the literary standpoint, and as a result the sea 
plunges even more vigorously about its pages. 

Sir Walter’s book is illustrated with numerous and 
excellent reprints of ships’ and men’s portraits; Cap- 
tain Boughton’s with water-colours by Mr. Kenneth 
Shoesmith. However good these might have been, 
the old prints are better. 


BLACK MAGIC 
The History of Witchcraft and Demonology, By 
Montague Summers. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
I N many respects this is a very useful book, especi- 


ally to anyone who is intending to write a history 
of witchcraft and demonology. 


The author has spared | 


no pains apparently to collect the statements made | 


about and the opinions of theologians and others on 
the subject, and the result is a quite sufficient collec- 
tion of material for one aspect of the future writer’s 
work. One chapter of the book, that on the witch in 
dramatic literature, is entirely novel to books of this 
kind, and may be praised unreservedly : in it Mr. Sum- 
mers gives us of his best. But this work is not a his- 
tory, and we confess ourselves unable to invent any 
reason why it should appear in a series dealing with 
the History of Civilization. It is written from the 
point of view not of a bigoted but of a credulous 
Roman Catholic, and it receives with an almost equal 
reverence the opinions of St. Augustine and of Diana 
Vaughan—all is fish that comes to a net thrown in the 
most troubled waters of medieval and modern super- 
stition. 

We must decline to deal with the theological 
side of Mr. Summers's work. It must be left to the 
professional theologians to say how far it represents 
the views of any section of Roman Catholicism; we 
can only say that not one of the criteria that a com- 
petent student of history would apply to the material 
here amassed has been used. To take but one branch 
of the history of witchcraft in England, the legal 
aspect, what is urgently required is a search through 
the assize rolls and quarter sessions records for the in- 
dictments and sentences pronounced in Tudor and 
Stuart times and through the patent rolls for pardons. 
If this were done we should be in a position to say 
exactly how far the epidemic of witch-hunting spread. 
To-day we are no further advanced than we were in 
the eighteenth century. One of the features of this 
book for which Mr. Summers may be commended is 
the bibliography. The list of English pamphlet litera- 
ture on witchcraft, while it shows the hand of the 
amateur in the lack of precise indications, is extremely 
useful as showing the extent of popular interest, and 
the subdivision of the general bibliography is well 
thought out even if it shows the gaps in the compiler’s 
reading. Let us hope that the proposed volume on 
the epidemic of witchcraft in particular countries will 
show some conception of the duties of a historian. 


THE LINLEYS 


The Linleys of Bath. By Clementina Black. 
With an Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
Secker. 15s. 


HE Linley family, as Mr. Saintsbury puts it, 

**seems to have possessed a certain unicity.’’ It 
was large, its members were all beautiful, they had 
great musical talent, and most of them at an early 
age fell into a decline and died. They are remembered, 
however, in the first place because of the elopement and 
marriage of the eldest daughter, the beautiful Eliza- 
beth Ann Linley (whose well-known portrait by Gains- 
borough is here reproduced) with Richard Brinsley 
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FALLODON PAPERS 
By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. 
Decorated with woodcuts designed by ROBERT 
GIBBINGS. 10s. 6d. net 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

With 24 designs in colour by THOMAS ROW- 

LANDSON, and an introductory essay by 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (Edition limited to 

1,000 copies.) 31s. Gd. net 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


CHRISTIES: 1766-1925 
By H. C. MARULLIER. Fully Illustrated in 
colour and monochrome collotype. 42s. net. 


Spectator—‘A wholly charming and delightful volume... . 
Lovers of good things will love this book.’ 


AN OPEN-AIR PULPIT 
By RONALD KNOX. 6s. net. 


A collection of Essays on various themes—wise, 
witty and pungent. 


THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS 


By BRUCE BARTON. 3s. 6d. net 
THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7s. 6d. net 


EXCURSIONS & SOME ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. 12s. net. 
Truth.—“A thoroughly lively and entertaining book of travel. 

- The author relates her varied experiences in a bright, 
breezy style that never flags.’’ 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND 


(1224-1539) By EDWARD HUTTON, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE 


By A. S. G. BUTLER. With a foreword by 
SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A. 12s. net. 


BERNARD SHAW 
TRANSLATIONS AND TOMFOOLERIES. 
Prospectus of the Plays, Novels and Essays of 


Bernard Shaw free on request. 6s. net. 
GEOFFREY SCOTT 
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THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 12/- net 

FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE 12/- net 
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AFFIRMATIONS: Studies of Nietzsche, 
Zola. St. Francis and others. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. (ist and 2nd series). 

Pocket Edition 6/- net per vol 


LOCK ELLIS: 


A Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By ISAAC GOLDBERG. 18s. net. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
The Sailing-ship 


Six Thousand Years of History. By ROMOLA and 
R. C. ANDERSON. With 16 Illustrations in half- 
tone and 134 line drawings. Ios. 6d. net. 


“ Could hardly have been done better. An admirable primer.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


The Rime of 


the Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Reissue of the 
famous edition containing 16 colour plates and many 
decorations by WILLY POGANY. 12s. 6d. net. Full 
Persian Inlaid, 30s. net. Antique Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 


By PIERCE BEASLEY. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
42s. net. 


thing that has yet been written.”"—New Statesman. 


| 
“* These volumes tell uswnore about Collins the man than any- | 


The Fight for the Ashes in 1926 
By P. F. WARNER. With 48 photographs. Second 


Edition. The only complete account of the Australian 


Tour. 15s. net. 
“An altogether admirable record. It is, and will remain, the 
classic authority.""—Morning Post. 


A Bouquet from France 


By WILFRID THORLEY, Author of The Londoner's 
Chariot, &c. One hundred representative French 
poems with renderings in English verse on opposite 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Charmingly bound and printed. Mr. Thorley treads the thorny 
path of the translator with winged feet.’’"—Spectator. 


—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Boy through the Ages 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART (‘‘ D.M.S.” 
of Punch). With about 200 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Will enchant teachers and delight intelligent children. It is 
quite fascinating to the casual reader."-—Times Literary Supplement. 


Romance of Knowledge Series 
Eaeh volume is profusely illustrated in colour, half tone, 
and line, and contains about 300 pages. 7s. 6d. net. each. 


New Volumes 


The Book of Other Lands 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


“A fascinating book, remarkably well done, without a dull 
page.”—British Weekly. 


The Yook of Epic Heroes 


By AMY CRUSE. 


“A gallant company, and their tale is well and simply told.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Book of English Verse 


Compiled by M. G. EDGAR and ERIC CHILMAN. 
“ Ought to be in the hands of every English-speaking boy and 
girl.”"—S. P. B. Mais in Sunday Times. 


FICTION 


The Trail of the White Knight 


By BRUCE GRAEME, Author of Blackshirt. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A stirring romance of daredevil adventure in a revolutionary 
Hungary.”—Daily Chronicle. / 


The Cathra Mystery 


By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD. A highly ingeni- 
ous mystery story by a new writer. 7s. 6d. net. 
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torians—Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan.” 
LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH in The Sunday Time, 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


POLITICAL OBLIGATION 


By THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
With Preface by BERNARD BosaNQuetT. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
oO LOWELL, President of Har- 
2 vols. 8vo. - 30s. net 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
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By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 
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By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
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Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Samuel Romilly 
Roget, M.A. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


RECENT ESSAYS 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 


Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
A Collection of Nineteen Essays from the writings of 
rt . B. Veal 
Belloc Arneld Beno. Sir Edmend Goose 
Lord Acton Dean 
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Max Beerbohm The Rev. Cyril A. Alington G. K. Chesterton 
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Sheridan. But for this brilliant if not wholly happy 
match, it may be doubted whether anyone would have 
taken the trouble to write this fascinating chapter in 
social history. The late Miss Clementina Black, whose 
delightful book is now reissued after an interval of 
fifteen years, did her work extremely well. When her 
authorities fail she fills in the story with ingenious and 
conviacing conjecture and she preserves an excellent 
sense of proportion. The importance of the part 
played by Sheridan in the fortunes of the family is 
not exaggerated, though Elizabeth’s love story natur- 
ally has pride of place. The writer’s purpose was not 
to exploit the Sheridan connexion but to impart some 
feeling of that charm which none of the family lacked 
but which was perhaps pre-eminently Elizabeth’s. In- 
deed it is Elizabeth whom we come to know and like 
the most as we read this book. An infant prodigy, 
principal singer at the Bath Concert at the age of 
sixteen, the ‘* Maid of Bath ’’ unwillingly broke many 
hearts before her marriage, including (if he had a 
heart to break) that of ‘‘ Captain ’? Matthews, other- 
wise remembered as a lady-killer and an authority on 
whist. Her beauty, charm, and talent as a singer, 
which seem never to have deserted her, won her an 
independent fame and even captivated George III, 
whom we find ogling her at an oratorio. Sheridan, 
whom in his threefold character as dramatist, politi- 
cian, and man of fashion Miss Black rightly com- 
pares to ‘‘ a circus rider attempting to stand on three 
horses at once,’’ if not an ideal husband probably made 
her happier than another would have done. 
But almost all the members of the Linley family 
were interesting—-or married interesting people. Mary, 
the second sister, married Richard Tickell, of whom 
she was later to say that he was “‘ of all God’s 
creatures the most provoking.’’ Tickell was one of the 
brilliant Rolliad group, a grandson of Addison’s friend, 
and had Plantagenet blood in his veins, and a rather 
Plantagenet temper. Of the brothers, Tom was per- 
haps the most talented, and but for his early death 
he would probably have become a composer of import- 
ance. He was, we read, ‘‘ perfectly grounded in both 
theory and practice ’’ before he was seven years old, 
and when abroad won the commendation of Mozart. 
Like his sisters he was something of a wit. ‘‘We are all 
geniuses here, sir,’’ he is reported to have answered 
one questioner. Another brother, exceptionally long 
lived, and a queer figure, the Reverend Ozias, was 
Organist Fellow of Dulwich College and ended his | 
days there as the last but one of the Linleys. 
Altogether we meet or hear of a great many Linleys, 
Sheridans, Tickells and Wards, and almost all of 
them have a charm. This is well conveyed and gives 
the work a real unity. As the introducer of this 
volume says, we are given a book and not a mere col- 
lection of sentences, paragraphs and chapters. It is 


certainly one which deserves to be kept ‘“‘ ready to be 
read.”” 


FOR THE SOLITARY 


A Little Book of Loneliness. Compiled by P. B. M. Allan. 
Philip Allan. 4s. 6d. 


THE anthology habit is one that, once acquired, is difficult 
to shake off. Mr. Allan, however, may be congratulated on hav- 
ing discovered a theme which—strangely enough, it would seem 
on consideration—has escaped the notice of previous workers in 
the vast anthological field. His book is compiled for the con- 
solation of “‘ those who are wont to be alone.” It will pro- 
bably be read with greater profit by those who find it impossible 
to be alone, for the solitary scarcely needs instruction on the 
advantages of solitude. In any case, there is much in these pages 
for which the reader—be he as solitary as St. Simeon or as 
gregarious as Charles Lamb—will be prepared to be grateful. 
The anthologist’s range of authors may be indicated by the fact 
that their names include those of St. Paul, Wordsworth, Alex- 
ander Smith, Abraham Cowley, Byron, Coleridge, Robert 
Stephen Hawkes, and that typical product of late Victorian 
culture, the late Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. A goodly com- 
pany: but why—one is constrained to ask the question—was 
Marvell’s poem, ‘ The Garden,’ omitted from such a collection 
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BOOK, And other Papers 
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HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 
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trations. 21s. net 
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AND THE TREMBLING OF THE VEIL. By W.B. 
YEATS. With 4 Illustrations in photogravure and one 

in colour. . 6d. net 
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of its five hundred pages.” 
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NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM 
BORNEO 


By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D. With Illustrations 
and Map. 30s. net 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The most complete and instructive ro 
we have yet had of the people of Borneo and their ways of life; a 
of course, nobody but a man who has lived and worked among them 
as Dr. Hose has done could have written it.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net 


The New Statesman.—* Those who had neither the leisure nor the 
courage to face the three volumes of Dr. Westermarck’s monumental 
History oF HuMAN MarriaGe should welcome this shorter monograph.” 


SEA AND SUSSEX 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 Plates 
in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. With Introduc- 
tory Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 15s. net 


The Sunday Times.—* Mr. Donald Maxwell is at his best in ‘ Sea 
and Sussex.’ ’’ 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


By THOMAS HARDY. Illustrated by 41 Original 
Woodcuts designed and engraved by VIVIEN 
GRIBBLE. Limited to 1,500 copies. 25s. net 


The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Her tact in illustration cannot be 
too much admired.” 


PARIS 
By SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net 


The Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The book is delightful both on the 
literary and the pictorial side. Mr. Rushbury’s ‘ifty-six drawings are 
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THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 Illustrations in 


colour, and headings and tail-pieces in black and white, 
by THOMAS MACKENZIE. 21s. net 


The Irish Statesman.— The ever Crock of Gold comes out 
once more in a sumptuous illustrated edition. . . . Both coloured plates 
and black and white decorations are in harmony with the imagination 
of the author, and that is a rare thing in the history of illustrated 
stories.” 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontis- 
iece and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by NoRAH 
CGUINNESS. Os. 6d. net 


The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ The artist’s touch on her Fy 
is light and witty; and she has known to a nicety how to catch in her 


own art the playfulness, the unreality of Sterne’s work.” 


«*« Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for presentation, post free on Application 
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Marco Polo 


Introduction by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
12 photogravure plates, and many line 
drawings and decorations by ADRIAN 
DE FRISTON. Uniform with Bos- 
well’s Johnson,”” Pepys’s Diary,” 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Prospectus post free. 
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Gift Books 
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Charles Robinson, 

PINOCCHIO: THE TALE OF A PUPPFT, _ Translated from 
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by Charles Folkard. 
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Tales for Children 
from Many Lands Alm 


New volumes, each with 8 illustrations in colour. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. 


Summer Storm, By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Jennifer. By John Palmer. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 

The Kays. By Margaret Deland. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Blind Ship. By Jean Barreyre. Translated 
by Beckles Willson. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


T is pleasant to see Mr. Swinnerton reviving the 

practice of an earlier age by introducing into his 
latest story that element of melodrama which 
most serious modern novelists shun. The modern 
novel, of course, does not lack ‘‘ scenes,’’ but these 
have been absorbed into the current of the story—we 
find ourselyes in a place where the water is thick and 
phrases like please,’’ ‘‘ don’t’’ and it 
hurts ’’ freely sprinkle the page. But such occur- 
rences are not set pieces, heralded from afar, and 
awaited with a quickening of the pulse. We cannot 
get a thrill from asking ourselves ‘“‘ what will A do 
when he hears about B’s past life?’’?’ We know what 
he will do: make a fuss, perhaps, or, still more dis- 
appointing, not make a fuss. But in ‘ Summer 
Storm ’ we return to that state of life in which ‘‘ revel- 
ations ’’ do matter; far from being ashamed of or 
smoothing them over, Mr. Swinnerton guards them 
as the apple of his eye, and plays unceasingly upon 
the emotions of curiosity and suspense. Who lived 
in the flat below Beatrice Gayney’s? Why did the 
prize for General Excellence (her excellence, we feel, 
could never have been particular) style her Beatrice 
Carter? Why did the sinister Abel make friends with 
Henry Falconer? Mr. Swinnerton multiplies his prob- 
lems until our heads are simmering with doubt and 
suspicion. We long to read on, to skip, to find out 
what happens. 

{n this frame of mind we are naturally apt to pass 
over, or give less than its due attention to, the sub- 
stance of the book, the landscape over which the 
‘Summer Storm’ expends its mimic fury. Perhaps 
mimic’? begs the question; Mr. Swinnerton is 
clearly bent on getting fun out of his romance; he is 
in a *‘ holiday humour ;’’ but still he lets tragedy come 
within arm’s length. His setting is prosaic; a type- 
writing business owned and managed by two girls, 
Polly Lane and Beatrice ? The business is made 
visible and satisfying to the realistic eye; as is also 
Polly’s home, her sensible decided mother, her clever 
father, her awkward charming sister, her good-natured 
man-of-the-world brother. We believe in them and in 
their domestic harmony which Beatrice, home- 
breaker rather than home-maker, could not stomach. 
All this is straightforward enough. But the psycho- 
logy of the book is not straightforward. Beatrice 
has as many moods as a chameleon hues; Polly, with 
her sudden sharp fits of candour, temper, sympathy 
and pride, is by no means a simple character. Nor 
is Henry Falconer, the apple of discord between the 
two women. His nature, gentle, whimsical, charm- 
ing, is well made out, but his conduct is more baf- 
fling. Beatrice, a being from another world, makes 
everybody’s conduct both difficult and difficult to 
follow. Her character is partially eclipsed by the 
nimbus of sensationalism in which she moves. She 
is the pivot on which the machinery—the sudden 
deaths, the coincidences, the mystifications—of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s novel turns. A plain setting, a compli- 
cated psychology, a melodramatic action—Mr. 
Swinnerton was a bold man to make these three un- 
ruly bed fellows lie down together. He does not 
entirely reconcile them; they encroach upon each other. 
Beatrice, for instance: she knew that Abel was lurk- 
ing in the background with his distasteful proposal 
of marriage; but though we are permitted glimpses 
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The Northern Muse 
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British Battles of Destiny 
With maps and plans. Cloth, 5s. net 
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as well as profit.”—Glasgow Evening News. 
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The ‘Real Adventure’ Series 


Conquering the Air 
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adventure of flying. Illustrated. 6s. net 
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Fully Illustrated. 5s. net 
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illustrations. 5s. net 
New Illustrated Story Books. 
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Nelson’s Beautiful Annuals. 
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girls. 32 colour plates and other illustrations. 


The Jolly Book Ss. net 
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Finely I/ustrated Editions. 


DON JUAN By Lorp Byron. Illustrated in black- 
and-white by JoHn AusTEN. net. 


THAIS By ANATOLE France. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure and black-and-white by Frank C. Papé. 
16s. net. 


ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES 
By Voxtaire. Illustrated in photogravure and black- 
and-white by Henry Keen. 16s. net. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA _ By Six _ Epwiw 
ARNOLD. With an introduction by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, and illustrations in colour by HaMzen Carr. 
Limited to 3,000 numbered copies. 21s. net. 


g The New Brangwyn Book. 


THE BRIDGE Being 24 new pictures of 
bridges in colour, together with many drawings in 
black-and-white, by Frank Brancwyn, R.A., with 
text by CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 3ls. 6d. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper limited 
to 125 numbered copies, containing two special 
Japanese reproductions in colour of water-colours 


by Frank BranGwyn. £5 5s. net. 
4 For Hunting Folk. 
SQUIRE OSBALDESTON His Autobio- 


graphy. Edited, with commentary, by E. D. Cuminc. 
With an Introduction by Sir THEoporE Cook and 16 
illustrations in colour, 75 in black-and-white, and 


large map. 42s. net. 
NIMROD’S HUNTING’ REMINIS- 
CENCES A new fine edition with an Intro- 


duction by W. SHAaw Sparrow, illustrations in colour, 
half-tone and line, and reproductions of old hunting 
maps. 16s. net. 


§ Illustrated Gift Books. 
SUGAR AND SPICE By Lapy Kitty 


Vincent. Illustrated in black-and-white by ‘‘ Fis.” 
6s. 6d. net. 


BED AND BREAKFAST By Cora.iz 


Hosson. Illustrated in black-and-white by 
BINDER. 6s. net. 


A FROLIC ROUND THE ZOO Being 
the oy eet of Blinx and Bunda, told and illus- 
trated by J. A. SHEPHERD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER SPORTS ALPHABET 


Verses by ‘‘ Evoz.’’ Pictures by Joyce DeEnnys. 
7s. 6d. net. 


FABLES OF ASOP Illustrated in colour 


and black-and-white by Marcaret Howarp. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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THE SAILOR Retold and illustrated 


in colour and black-and-white by S. G. Hutme 
BEAMAN. 


5s. net. 
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PETER _PIPER’S PRACTICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF PLAIN AND PERFECT 
PRONUNCIATION Reproduced from the 


original edition with pictures in colour by A. 
WYNDHAM Payne. 6s. net. 


HIDDEN GOLD a story in verse for children, 


written and illustrated with woodcuts in colour by 


AnTHONY BARKER. 6s. net. 


Travel and Topography, 
THE FURTHER VENTURE BOOK 


By Etitnor Morpaunt. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


SUFFOLK SEA-BORDERS By H. Arxer 
Tripp. Illustrated by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


WHERE LONDON SLEEPS Historical 
Journeyings into the Suburbs. By Wa ter G. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
UNKNOWN BRIGHTON By 


AitcHIson. Illustrated by LANGDALE. 
7s. 6d. net. 


UNKNOWN SUFFOLK 


WELL. Illustrated by the author. 


UNKNOWN HAMPSHIRE By Ctive 


Illustrated by Douctas SNowpon. 
15s. net. 


STRANGE SEA MYSTERIES | By 
O’Donneg tt. Iilustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Donatp Max- 
net. 


Belles Lettres and Poetry. 
STRAWS AND  PRAYER-BOOKS 


By James BrancH CABELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAGES IN WAITING 
6s. net. 

A LIFE AND DEATH OF JUDAS 
ISCARIOT By Fraxx Kenvon. 6s. net. 
BYWAYS TO CROSSROADS Loours 


Louise Everett. 5s. net. 


DALE LYRICS ~ Dorotnuy Una RatcLirFe. 
net, 


By James MILNE. 


The Best New Fiction. (7s. 6d. net.) 


THE OLD BRIDGE By J. Locks. 
THE SILVER STALLION 


Brancn CABELL. 


NIGHT OF PERIL 
JOHN-BARBARA 
JOYKIN 

THE ABIDING SPLENDOUR By 


Poprrz TUNSTALL. 


By James 


By Horace BLeackLey. 
By KatHiegn O'BRIEN. 


By ARaPIAN, 
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of her mind we are not told how she intended to deal 
with him after she had forced (so to speak) the accom- 
modating Falconer’s hand in marriage. Did she 
imagine he would take it ‘‘ lying down’’? When an 
author has to keep something up his sleeve, he can- 
not afford to let us into his character’s secrets; he 
must give us a selection only of their thoughts, and 
this selection is bound to be partial and in some degree 
misleading. Had Mr. Swinnerton drawn Beatrice 
entirely from the outside, objectively, this would not 
have mattered; but part of the truth is less revealing 
than no truth at all. 

Mr. Palmer dedicates ‘ Jennifer’ ‘to Pirandello, 
and, as one would expect, he sets out to make our 
sense of reality squirm and sicken. Jennifer is, par 
excellence, a dramatizer of her own life. That she 
can do no wrong is a maxim with her husband (the 
narrator) and with her brother; but with no one else. 
Certainly not with her grandmother, a rich old lady 
of eighty-four, whom Jennifer declared to be ill, and 
whose ‘“ sick-bed” she attended, jealously excluding 
all other equally affectionate and interested relations. 
Nor with the poor schoolboy whom, as a girl, she 


gratuitously accused of entering her bedroom, simply | 


in order that she might later enjoy a scene of re- 
crimination and reconciliation. Wherever she went, 
whatever she did, she set a stage for herself and 
acted the premier rdle with small regard for the feel- 
ings of others. Then Mr. Palmer takes her, so to 
speak, at her word; she forms an attachment with 
a playwright and actor. Her husband remonstrates 
with her, but everything he says and suffers only 
adds keenness to her quest for the dramatic situation. 
Her sense of life nourishes itself on false positions; 
apart from them she hardly exists. Her friend writes 
a play for her, ‘ The Man who Loved a Fairy,’ and, 
against her husband’s will, she accepts the leading 
part. Now that Mr. Palmer has got her into a 
‘* real” play, the fun begins; reality is stretched and 
twisted with a will. Which is Jennifer, who is Jen- 
nifer, is there a Jennifer? we ask ourselves. And 
in the end a recognizable, constant kernel of per- 
sonality seems to detach itself from its layers of 
husk. By this time, it might be guessed—by the 
time Jennifer has been discussed and philosophized 
over, her identity from a dozen angles asserted and 
denied—she will have lost all personality for the 
reader, whatever unchallengeable entity she may have 
won for herself in the realm of metaphysics. If she 
has been solved, it will be as x, an algebraical symbol. 
But no. She exists to the end, a little diminished 
perhaps; she is never so vivid in explanation as she 
was, originally, in presentation. But at the outset 
Mr. Palmer drew her so firmly that she survives 
being the corpus vile of his experiments—an enchant- 
ing, exasperating creature. 

‘ The Kays’ in an admirable, painful picture of the 
American Civil War. Arthur Kay’s mother, a member 
of ‘* The True Followers,” brings up her son to hate 
his father’s money (Major Kay managed a lottery) 
and to eschew fighting. Consequently the lad was 
known in Old Chester as a ‘‘ sissy ” (he made socks 
for pocket-money), and suffered grievously under this 
stigma; when the war came, and his principles pre- 
vented his taking part, he suffered more. A false 
charge of theft was the crown of his miseries. It 
is not always easy to believe in Miss Deland’s char- 
acters; they are so ‘‘ steep,’’ so intransigent, so im- 
mitigable. But the story has great power. Embedded 
in, not superimposed on, its historical setting, it re- 
flects faithfully and convincingly the fiery emotions 
of its time. 

‘ The Blind Ship’ is to be recommended to all who 
like their fiction rich and strange. The crew of the 
Sea-Shine are stricken with blindness, and labouring 
under this handicap navigate their barque through 
perilous and faéry seas. Loaded with absurdities 
as it is, the book has imagination, and a quality of 
grimness that turns a laugh into a shudder. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A UNIQUE CHILDREN’S GIFT 


CHRISTABEL’S 
FAIRYLAND 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, author of “‘ World’s Wonder 
Stories,”’ etc. With 28 illustrations in colour and black-and- 
white by Pauline Gautier. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ‘“* It is an 
entrancing book for little maids.”—Western Mail. ‘* The book 
is beautifully got up, and the fortunate recipient of such a gift 
will be indeed ‘ a proud girl the day.’ ’'—Literary Guide, 


BOOKS TO SUIT ALL TASTES 


MR. PICKWICK’S 
PILGRIMAGES 


By WALTER DEXTER, Editor of The Dickensian. Profusely 
illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. The illustrations include 
pictures by ‘“‘ Phiz,”’ which deal with actual localities, and 
also a fine collection of photographs of historic inns and houses 
visited by the honourable and deathless company of Mr. Pick- 
wick's own familiars. 


THE COMMON TOUCH 


By JAMES AGATE, author of “ Blessed are the Rich," etc. 
7s. 6d. net. A new volume of essays: the title well describes 
the gentle irony and human sympathy which animate all this 
author’s work, 


THE LOVE LETTERS 


OF WILLIAM PITT: 
FIRST LORD CHATHAM 


Edited from the original MSS., with narrative and notes by 
Mrs. ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. With portraits and fac- 
similes. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. There can be no question of the 
deep human interest of these documents, which were never 
intended to meet the public eye, and which now, so long after 
the hearts that inspired them have ceased to beat, may be read 
by him who will. 


XViIlith CENTURY 
FRENCH ROWANCES 


A further volume in this series is now announced, viz.: ‘“‘ The 
Masked Lady,” by J. DUREY DE SAUROY. The series, which 
will not exceed twelve volumes, is limited to 1,000 numbered sets. 
The price of each volume is One Guinea net. Six volumes 
have already appeared, namely: The Prophet’s Cousin,” b: 

NICOLAS FROMAGET; “ Rameau’s Nephew,” by DENI 

DIDEROT; ‘“ The Fairy Doll,” JEAN-GALLI DE 
BIBIENA; “ The Opportunities of a Night,” by DE CRE- 
BILLON FILS; “Angola,” by LA MORLIERE, and “ The 
Queen of Golconda,” by DE BOUFFLERS. Of these six, 
“ The Fairy Doll,’’ “‘ Opportunities of a Night,” and “Angola ” 
are sold out in the English edition. Please send for detailed 
prospectus. 


THE DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
ANIMALS 


By W. EVANS LINTON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
This is a complete guide to the drawing of animals, with up- 
wards of 100 original illustrations of horses, cows dogs, cats, 
and sheep. It is believed that there is no adequate book on 
this subject, and this volume supplics it. 


THE BEDSIDE BIBLE 


By W. L. COURTNEY, author of “‘ The Literary Man’s Bible,” 
etc. Crown 4to. 15s. net. The work is, of course, a selection, 
and a selection of passages best suited to meditative and ordinary 
consumption. The volume offers a comely appearance, ready at 
once to hand and eye, and easy to study on the pillow. The 
wide circulation of Mr. Courtney’s “ Literary Man’s Bible ” 
assures to this work of increased appeal an even larger 
popularity. 


THE SURGEON’S LOG 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM, M.D., Author of “ My Balkan 
Log,”’ etc. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. It has been felt for some time 
that this book is now a classic of travel and that it ought to 
be procurable in a handsomer edition than the popular form. 
This edition has, therefore, beew reset and equipped with a fine 
collection of illustrations. It is expected that many people will 
be anxious to possess it in this more permanent shape. 


His First -Still His 
Ask your bookseller for their Editions 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


4 December 1926 
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A Post Card 


TO BASIL BLACKWELL 
BROAD STREET : OXFORD 
will bring you his 


CHRISTMAS LIST 
POST FREE 


999000000 00000000 


A Selection of 


Cambridge Books 


A Year Amongst the 
Persians 


Impressions as to the Life, Character, and Thought 
of the People of Persia received during Twelve 
Months’ Residence in that Country in the Years 
1887-1888, 
By E. G. BROWNE, 


New edition, with a Memoir by SIR E. DENISON 
ROSS, a Frontispiece, and a Map. 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


IT INCLUDES 


THE 
HOODED 
CROW 


“* One of the world’s most fascinating and instruc- 


A story in Rhyme ‘ st 
tive books of travel.’’-—Sir E. DENISON ROSS. 


Written and Illus- 
trated 
by 

J. R. MONSELL 


Alcamenes 


and the Establishment of the Classical 
Type in Greek Art. 
By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
With 205 Illustrations and 14 Plates. 
Crown 4to. 30s net. 


ry Our Early Ancestors 


An Introductory Study of Mesolithic, Neolithic, and 
Copper Age Cultures in Europe and Adjacent 
Regions. 

By M. C. BURKITT, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. 
With a Frontispiece and 30 Plates 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


six 
shillings’ 


worth 


An Economic History of 
Modern Britain 


The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 


By J. H. CLAPHAM, Litt.D. 
With 7 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 25s net 


The Social Revolution 
in Austria 


By C. A. MACARTNEY 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net 
Mr. Macartney’s aim has been to give an impartial 
survey of what Austrian Socialism is, what it has 
attempted, and what accomplished. The reader will 
find word-portraits of many well-known personalities 
—Lueger, Bauer, Victor and Friedrich Adler 


After Many Years 


A tale of experiences and impressions gathered in 
the course of an obscure life 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


Small Talk at Wreyland 


By CECIL TORR 
Abridged edition. With g Illustrations and a Map 
Foolscap 8vo, 7s 6d net 
“Every page is brimfull of interest.’”,—The Contem- 
porary Review 


The 
Manchester 
Guardian. 


And a whole shelf full of other 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


LAURENCE 
STERNE 


In seven volumes: The most complete set obtainable. 
2} guineas net. Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press. 


LETTERS TO AMERICA 
By BERNARD GILBERT. 


A record of yesterday. 
Edition de Luxe, £1 1s. net. 


& 
OXFORD POETRY: 1926 


s. 6d. net. 
Edited by C. T. PLUMB (B.N.C.), and 
W. H. AUDEN (Ch. Ch.). 
The most amusing of these annual anthologies. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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FIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Gerald Howe 


23 SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


* 
EXAMPLES OF 
SAN BERNARDINO 


Chosen by ADA HARRISON. Illustrated by ROBERT AUSTIN. 
Printed in Poliphilus type at the Cambridge University Press. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. Also 100 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the 
artist, bound vellum, £2 2s. net. 

“Most of the figures... might have stepped out of any crowd 
to-day. He is often strangely modern. ...He must have been a 
glorious creature to listen to. No wonder that Siena loved him. . . Such 
preaching deserves the perpetuation it has received in this charmingly 
produced, admirably illustrated little volume.”—Daily News. 


ANACREON 


29 Odes rendered into English verse by DORIS LANGLEY. Printed 
at the Curwen Press. F’Cap 4to, cloth. 5s. net. Also 100 copies on 
hand-made paper, parchment, £1 Is. net. 

‘* These poems of wine and love and roses contain much that is 
charming. Her versions make pleasant reading ... her rhythms run 
smoothly, and her touch is light.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LIFE IN STILL LIFE 


By MARIE CHER. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 
arie Cher is mistress of a highly evocative style, by means of which 
she is able to invest equally the most everyday things and the most 
abstruse ideas with colour and perfume and delicate fantasy. 
“The publisher has produced the book with excellent taste.’"— 
Saturday Review. 


@ An illustrated PROSPECTUS of the above 


& forthcoming books post free on application 


Scribner Books 


New 


EAST OF THE SUN AND 


WEST OF THE MOON 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSE- 
VELT. Illustrated from photographs by the Authors. 16s. net. 


A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the Roof of 
the World in search of curious specimens of game. The book is written with 
the well-known Roosevelt touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm and is 
fully illustrated by many striking photographs. 


ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 

A STUDY IN POLITICAL CHANGE. 
By Sir ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1920- 
1925. 7s. 6d. net. 


Vast changes have come in the East since the War. What do they signify? 
And in particular, what for the white race? Few people know the East so well 
as the Author, and none know India so well in the light of recent developments. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of “‘ Catherine de Medicis,” 


** Renaissance Portraits,” etc. 15s. net. 
“ This is a good, sound, well-written book.”"—The Universe. 
“An inspiring book. . . . We wish the book a good press and a wide public. 


It is an entrancing study.""—The Catholic Herald. 
“... he is enthusiastic, erudite, and sympathetic.”—The Spectator. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 
SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States. 


2s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


No. 4 Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. ‘No. 4 Joy 
Street,’ like its predecessors, is a disappointment.: 
When it was first rumoured that a children’s annuaj 
was to be brought out with such famous people as 
Walter de la Mare, Rose Fyleman, and Hilaire Belloc 
among its contributors, we expected something very 
good indeed, but we did not get it. Even when people 
write very well individually, they frequently fail to 
please when they are exhibited in this ‘‘ all star” 
manner. ‘ No. 4 Joy Street’ has, however, one per. 
fectly enchanting story, ‘ Ethelrinda’s Fairy,’ by 
Laurence Housman. This story may not appeal to 
children, but grown-up people will love it, and it 
has been very charmingly illustrated by A. H. Wat. 
son. Next, in merit, to Mr. Housman comes Lord 
Dunsany, whose contribution includes this engaging 
piece of futility : 

I said to two strong men in blue 
At four o’clock precisely, 

‘““How do you do? How do you do?”’ 
And they said, ‘‘ We are doing nicely.” 

Mr. Belloc has a eulogy on jam, not in his best 
manner, and Mr. de la Mare’s long story about magic 
fish is curiously undistinguished. 


Fables of A2sop. Illustrated by Maitland Howard. 
The Bodley Head. 2s. 6d. The Bodley Head is to 
be congratulated on this edition of the famous fables. 
Mr. Maitland Howard’s illustrations have grace and 
movement, and the printing is of generous size. And 
how very good Aisop is; he comments bitingly on life 
without ever being priggish. Those who have for- 
gotten it should re-read the fable of the lion who in 
his old age is turned upon by the other animals over 
whom he had once so insolently tyrannized. He bears 
everything philosophically, until he is kicked by the 
ass’s heel. This is the bitterest blow of all. 


Dr. Doolittle’s Zoo. Written and illustrated by 
Hugh Lofting. Cape. 7s. 6d. Dr. Doolittle is 
one of the most charming characters in_ fiction, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hugh Lofting will 
never get tired of him, because the reading public, 
both juvenile and adult, certainly never will. Mr. Loft- 
ing has that superlative gift of making animals behave 
like human beings, without ever being offensive or 
boring. A great many people like animals to be 
animals and people to be people, probably because 
many of us secretly agree with Lafayette that, ‘‘ the 
more we see of men the more we like dogs.” 
Therefore we are inclined to be prejudiced against an 
author who imbues animals with all the vices and 
virtues of the human race. There is, however, a way 
of doing this and doing it with a certain dry humour, 
as anybody who has read Kenneth Graham’s ‘ Wind 
in the Willows’ will admit, and Hugh Lofting has 
much of the quality of Mr. Graham. His animals are 
all charming, although they occasionally behave very 
badly. They have wisdom and humour and a certain 
delightful nonchalance. Dr. Doolittle, who was very 
much distressed about the amount of dissension and 
bad feeling among his numerous four-footed acquaint- 
ances, succeeded, after a great deal of patience, in 
founding an animal Utopia and to hear how he did 
it is most absorbing. The illlustrations are by the 
author, and no one else could have caught so per- 
fectly the book’s spirit of humour and friendliness. 


The Dawnchild. Written and illustrated by Bery! 
Irving. Faber and Gwyer. 8s. 6d. It seems a pity 
to call a little girl Mignonette, and even more of a 
pity to shorten it into Mig. Miss Irving, however, 
has a better sense of character than the majority of 
writers for children, and she tells her story well. The 
book is a little sentimental, as books about Dawn- 
children usually are, but it is also amusing and event- 
ful, and the author’s illustrations have charm. One 0 
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NTIQUITIES OF BRITAIN. 


A complete description of the vener- 

able historical monuments which form 
Great Britain’s glorious legacy from the past 
| | is attempted in the richly illustrated ‘* Inven- 
| | tories of the Royal Commissions on Ancient 
and Historical Monuments.’’ To the recent 
sumptuous volumes on Westminster Abbey 
| | and West London, 21s. each (21s. gd.), a 
| | volume on Huntingdonshire will shortly be 
added. East Lothian, 27s. 6d. (28s. 3d.), and 
| | Pembrokeshire, 63s. (64s.), are the latest 
volumes for Wales and Scotland. Every 
other page is a picture, and the books make 
noble gifts. Prospectus tree. 


8 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
In the Foreign Office Library. £3 
(43 1s. 3d.). An admirable biblio- 
graphy of works on foreign affairs, inter- 
national law, diplomacy, etc. 4to. 1,587 pp. 
|| Bound in stout buckram. Subscriptions are 
| | invited for a similar volume relating to mili- 


tary and war books—the Catalogue of the 
War Office Library. 


3 5 3 
TATISTICS. Contained in Govern- 


ment Publications form the basis of 

much of our knowledge of current social 
and economic problems. The Guide to 
Current Official Statistics covers the whole 
field on a very novel, labour-saving plan. 
1924 issue, 1s. (1s. 4d.); 1925, now ready. 
1s. (1s. 3$d.). | Quite indispensable to all 
who use facts expressed numerically. 


3 


OVERTY, NUTRITION AND 
GROWTH. A study of Child Life 
in Cities and Rural Districts of Scot- 

land. tos. (10s. 5d.). A social survey from 

a new angle which provides fresh data of 

immense value for the study of the problem 

of poverty. By the Medical Research Council. 

—‘‘ Admittedly a pioneer investigation, and 

the conclusions arrived at cover a wide field.’’ 

_ —Morning Post. 


| Ali Prices are net 


BOE GE GFE 


ICTURE BOOKS. A popular 

series of little books on Fine Art are 

the Sixpenny Picture Books of English 
Art. Each has 20 full-page photogravure 
plates and short historical introduction :— 
Glass, Miniatures, Chests and Cabinets, 
Lace, Sheffield Plate, Chairs, Elizabethan 
and Stuart Embroideries, Porcelain Figures, 
Alabaster Carvings. Alfred Stevens. John 
Constable. (7$d. each.) They make ideal 
little Christmas gifts. 


ESEARCH AND THE LAND. 

A well illustrated book showing what 

research is doing for the farmer and 
gardener. In thirty chapters the whole field 
of agricultural and horticultural investigation 
is covered in an eminently clear and readable 
fashion. 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 


8 
MPIRE FOODSTUFFS. The 


following reports of the Imperial Econo- 

mic Committee on the marketing and 
preparing for market of Foodstuffs produced 
in Oversea Parts of the Empire have been 
published. 1st Report, General, gd. (9}d.); 
2nd Report, Meat, gd. (g}$d.); 3rd Report, 
Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.); 4th Report, Dairy 
Produce, 1s. (1s. 2$d.). They forecast some 
remarkable possibilities in the extension of 
Empire Trade. 


3 5 ¥ 
ULTURAL STUDIES. Drama 


in Adult Education. 1s. (1s. 2d.), listed 

not long ago as a “‘ best seller ’’ and 
described by Mr. St. John Ervine as ‘‘ the 
best guide known to me to the extra- 
ordinarily interesting and diverse dramatic 
enterprises now being carried on.’’ There 
are other reports on ‘‘ British Music,’’ 6d. 
(7d.);  ‘‘ Teaching of English,’’ 1s. 6d. 
(1s. gd.); ‘* Classics,’ 2s. (2s. 3d.); 
‘*Humanism,”” 1s. 6d. (1s. 74$d.); 
‘* Modern Studies,’’ 1s. 6d. (1s. 8$d.); 
‘* Natural Science,’’ 1s. 6d. (1s. 8$d.). 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, 


Ww. 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. MANCHESTER: York Street. 
é CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrews Crescent. ¢ 


Or through any bookseller. 
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[mportant 


Announcement 


EGINNING with next week’s 
issue, the literary pages of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW will be 
permanently increased. The space 
devoted to books and writers will be 
doubled. 
"& 


There is a tendency nowadays to 
increase the size of newspapers—and 
to fill the extra space with Advertise- 
ments. It is the reader who will 
benefit by the enlargement of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


All the usual features will be retained, 
and several new ones added. In its 
larger form the SATURDAY REVIEW 
will be the most complete guide to 
modern letters of any Review in the 
Country. 

The enlarged ‘‘ SATURDAY” will 
include a new kind of Literary 
Causerie, a column devoted to the 
interests of the Collector, and full 
information regarding new and forth- 
coming Books. 


Make certain of getting the enlarged 
** SATURDAY ” by placing an order 
with your newsagent. 


THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


Send for Specimen Copy to: 


The Publisher, 9 King Street 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


People are talking about the 
** Saturday ”’ 


its chief merits is that it is long, and ‘may therefore 
be recommended to parents who are afflicted by the 
kind of child who won’t sit still. 


Clever Bill. Pictures and text by William Nichol. 
son. Heinemann. 5s. One hesitates to find fault 
with Mr. Nicholson, but his illustrations to this book 
strike one as being a trifle formless. His colour js 
delightful, he has a fine sense of movement, and when 
the Clever Bill toy soldier rums and runs and runs, 
there is not the slightest doubt that he is running; he 
fairly leaps across the page, and this, after all, is a 
tribute to his creator. What we complain of in Mr. 
Nicholson is a slight blurriness, which may be all 
right in a picture gallery, but is somehow out of 
place in a book for children. Children, as a rule, like 
their pictures to be clear cut. 


The Jumble Book. Blackie. 3s. 6d. This is an 
all-picture book in colour, the contributors being 
A. E. Kennedy and C. E. B. Bernard. As a Christmas 
volume it should prove highly popular, for it js 
crammed with fun. Mr. Bernard’s pixies are as impish 
and amusing as any that Palmer Cox drew in bygone 
years. 


Children’s Verses of Town and Country. By Hamish 
Hendry. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Blackie. 2s. 
This is a cheerful little book of pictures and verses. 
It lacks distinction, but the subject-matter is appeal- 
ing, and children will probably like it. 


Tony Sarg’s Alphabet. Benn. 3s. 6d. Tony Sarg 
has a cheerful sense of colour, and a feeling for move- 
ment. The rhymes that accompany the pictures are 
commonplace and add nothing to the history of alpha- 
bets, but much may be forgiven Mr. Sarg for his 
abandoned use of magenta and the way in which his 
figures tumble about the pages. This is a robust 


‘ little book, and the picture called ‘ M. for Moon ’ is 


a joy. 

Strange Adventures of a Toy Soldier. By C. W. 
Beaumont. Illustrated by Wyndham Payne. C. W. 
Beaumont. 5s. The most attractive thing about this 
small book is the wrapper, which is one of the gayest 
and most high-spirited things of the kind that we have 
seen for a long time. From the bookseller’s point of 
view its wrapper is a gold mine, for no one could re- 
sist it. Mr. C. W. Beaumont has written a nice little 
story, with an end that is reminiscent of the ‘ Con- 
stant Tin Soldier’ of glorious memory. However, 
one ought never to think about Hans Andersen when 
considering a modern child’s story. It really isn’t fair. 


But We Know Better. By Amabel Williams Ellis. 
Illustrated by Clough Williams Ellis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Williams Ellis has done a difficult thing ex- 
tremely well. Nothing is duller than the ordinary 
primer out of which we are reluctantly taught to read. 
We all remember only too well those dreary sagas 
about the cat and the bat, followed by more advanced 
and equally dreary ones in which the cat has become 
cattle, and the bat a battle. Mrs. Williams Ellis has 
done the children of to-day a real service by writing 
six charming stories, in which she has skilfully 
avoided the use of difficult words and has even more 
skilfully avoided dullness. The stories are in large 
print, and at the end of each of them is a list of the 
more difficult words employed. These lists have been 
compiled by her own children, aged five and seven. 
Mr. Williams Ellis has illustrated the book with some 
very attractive wood-cuts. 


Everything Easy. By Lady Cynthia Asquith. IIlus- 
trated by A. H. Watson. Jarrolds. 6s. Lady Cyn- 
thia Asquith knows something about children, especi- 
ally little boys, and Mark, the hero of ‘ Everything 
Easy,’ is a dear. But he can’t do his sums, and 
he can’t keep his face clean. He is, in fact, suffer- 
ing from that most modern of complaints an inferiority 
complex. One day he wishes desperately that every- 
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The Saturday Review 


LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 
BY 


GRAMOPHONE 


‘LINGUAPHONE STUDENT 
‘GAINS DISTINCTION AT: 
MATRICULATION | 
EXAMINATION | 
‘Extract from letter received 
June, 1926 


- Myson has just left A——’s : 
‘§chool, London, where he has : 
‘ been studying Spanish for about : 
‘three years. He has been very : 
‘studious and persevering and, : 
‘gs you are aware, I bought for : 
‘him last year your set of Re- : 
‘cords in Spanish. He used these : 
‘persistently and assiduously as : 
you instruct. 


: “At the last examination for : 
: Matriculation he was awarded : 
i Distinction in Spanish, both for : 
: ORAL and written. 


: “ The Matriculation Exam- ; 
‘iner, who is a native of Spain, : 
‘asked what school in Spain my 
‘son had attended (needless to 
i say he had never been in Spain 
any Spanish-speaking coun- 
i try at any time) and further in 
‘the report made to the school 
:mentioned particularly and 
solely my son’s name for quite 
iunusual proficiency and RE- 
i:MARKABLE ACQUISITION 
:OF ACCENT.” 


LET US SEND YOU 
the LINGUAPHONE 
BOOK—Post Free 


The Linguaphone Book fully describes and 
illustrates the Linguaphone method of lan- 
guage learning and, for the asking, a copy 
of the book will be sent to you gratis and 
post free, together with an irvitation to 
accept a week’s free trial in your own 
home, without the slightest obligation—post 
the coupon below. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Visitors to London are invited 
to call at the Institute and to 
have a Demonstration of the 
Linguaphone method. There 


is no obligation whatsoever. 


A Pleasant and Profitable 
Hobby for Everybody— 


Learning Languages by Gramophone ! 


Here at last is the proper, natural method of learning foreign languages 
—so obviously the best, easiest and most natural way that everyone 
will wonder why it wasn’t thought of long ago! You simply “ listen 
in”’ to a native teacher—as often and as Jong as you like—until one 
day—almost without realising it, you suddenly find yourself able— 
not merely to read and write the language—but to speak it literally 
“* as well as a native’ and to understand it when spoken to you as 
clearly as you understand English! ‘‘ How is it done?’”’ you ask. 
Why! Gramophone records, of course! Isn’t that just the most 
obvious, simplest, easiest, and most practical way to learn any foreign 
language? Does that not make the whole business of language-learning 
an easy, pleasant hobby instead of a dry-as-dust, paper-pen-and-ink 


drudgery ? 
Method Praised By Famous Me 
H. G. WELLS COMPTON MACKENZIE MAX PEMBERTON 
writes: writes: writes: 
“Your language re- “So amusing is it to learn a “1 would very warmly commend 


cords are admirable.  janguage by this method that I was to all who are 
student, with a very in defiance of the thirty-six letters of them again and again. He will find 
moderate expenditure of the alphabet I shall certainly indulge at first that he hardly comprehends a 
jeacher, to wunders appears. The prospect is as pleasant ew in 
ken French and to va acquire both accent and the ability to 
aoa it intelligently.” 28 that of oysters coming into season. apprehend.” 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
AFRIKAANS, ENGLISH, ESPERANTO, (Russian in preparation) © -. 


They give you quickly and pleasantly a thorough grasp of a language in Two or Three 
months. They teach you all you need know for social and practical purposes—enabling 
you to converse with ease and fluency with native speakers. They give you a vocabulary 
of about 2,500 words—ample for all ordinary requirements. And the method is so 
interesting—so fascinating—that you go on learning because you like it! Send the 
coupon below to-day for FREE BOOK and particulars of our FREE trial offer—or 
Call at our Showrooms, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 for FREE demonstration. 


Branches : 
| To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

525 NAPIER HOUSE, 
Avenue. New York Australia 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
South Africs—253 ‘Smith Street, | Please send me POST FREE a copy of your 
Durban. 24-page book, “‘ The Linguaphone Way.” 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

525 Napier House, NAME 

(2 doors from Chamcery 

Lane Tube Station) 
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HOLDEN’S 


Autumn Announcements, 1926 


SPQR * 


By PRTER HASTINGS * 

n Cloth. 7s, 6d. net 

; The Winning Novel in Holden’s Novel 
Competition 


To quote from one of the reports :—* Rome of the later Czsars—post 
 Augustan Rome—is realised and portrayed with remarkable certainty, fp 
i fullness and richness. The author's knowledge of the period is unerring, pp 
Hand his English is good, smooth, direct, a restrained; his sense of style [E 
} admirable, The construction of the book is excellent, it is all-of-a-piece, 
 awhole. The tale develops easily, naturally; there is no forcing apparent ff 
anywhere. The effect achieved is achieved without conscious effort.” is 
feel able to prophesy a bright future for 


DUST ON THE WIND ; 


By C. A. WILKINSON § 
(Author of Tue Dancer’s Cat,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net T 

The subtlety, the distinction of style and gift for characterisation, claimed 
1 for this author by many leading critics, are conspicuous in ‘‘ Dust on § 
} the Wind,”’ her latest and greatest. . 


NEIGHBOURS By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net + 

i =A novel of uncommon force and distinction, exhibiting what in con- i 

My temporary fiction is a most rare phenomenon—the union of dramatic 
power with lyrical feeling. 


* 


‘i * By J. A. T. LLOYD * 
(Author of EROS ” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net * 


lacgtet 


a! In this study of modern life Laurence Briscoe, a criminologist, 
fm at once an illustration and a victim of his own theory—that under certain { 
a a a quite ordinary and well-meaning man may become a 
murderer. 


* TOPPER: An Improbable Adventure $ 
i By THORNE SMITH | 
t. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 4 
i §6=6One of the most hilarious books of recent years. The astounding tale § 
i ©of Cosmo Topper, who in an innocent moment made friends with certain 
disreputable persons from another world, 


HERE AND OTHERWHERE 


By VERNON KNOWLES 
i (Author of Tue Street or Queer Housss ”’) 
Illustrations by Keens 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
This is a second volume of fantastic tales by Vernon Knowles, whose 
“The Street of Queer Houses” attracted wide appreciation. Mr. 
& Knowles is a wizard who can convince you that an insignifi bookshop 
uy may be the entrance to an hilarious adventure. 


2 THIS IMPASSIONED 
2 ONLOOKER oBy BRIGIT PATMORE 


Small Crown 8vo. \° 5s. net 
Three long stories by a new writer. Thcir theme, the oldest in the & 
world, is handled with a quite unique originality, force and subtlety. # 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 
re Demy 8vo. Cloth. With 32 pp. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net ; 
a! These ‘‘ Confessions’ are not at all what one might expect from ff 
= familiarity with stage reminiscences. They are highly unconventional. 
1 There is an amount of stage interest, with any number of good stories § 
of the theatre. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN § 


: By G. W. JOHNSON, C.MG. & 
; Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. iF 
wm «An able, compact, and admirably documented statement of the social § 
: and legal status of woman from the earliest times. 


THE FORTUNE PLAYBOOKS 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON, M.A. @ 
mn Crown 8vo. Cloth back, paper sides, 5s. net each a 


1. EVERYMAN IN HIS HUMOUR _ By Jonson 
i 2. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE §& 


i By BgauMONT AND FLETCHER # 


2 3. FRIAR BACON By Rosert Greens &f 
4. THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


By Tuomas Dekker 
ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. @ 
31 Gower Street - - 


London. 


thing was easy, and is immediately wafted away to 
‘* Getyourwish Land,”’ where things are not only easy, 
but ‘‘ doosid ’’ easy, so much so that Mark is dis. 
tinctly bored. Stories about the granting of wishes 
have a never-failing fascination, and Lady Cynthia 
has written a good one with the moral nicely wrapped 
up in silver paper. Mr. A. H. Watson is a charming 
illustrator. He has the delicacy of Shepperson with. 
out his tendency to elongation, and an obvious sense 
of humour which saves his drawings from mere 
prettiness. 


Nuts and May. By Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated 
by Rosalind Thornycroft. Collins. 12s. 6d. Miss 
Eleanor Farjeon is well known both in England and the 
United States as a first-rate writer for children, and 
everyone will welcome this collection of her stories and 
verses. She writes, with a charming directness, about 
the things that children find interesting and amusing, 
and it is hardly surprising that the three small girls 
to whom the book is dedicated continually pester 
her to ‘‘ tell them another.’’ Her Italian stories and the 
three delightful alphabets, ‘ Country,’ ‘ Town’ and 
‘ Seaside,’ are the best things in the book. Miss 
Farjeon evidently does not hold the tiresome theory 
that children should only be interested in definitely 
childish things, and her ‘‘ queue girl,’’ to illustrate 
the letter Q in the Town Alphabet, is an amusing com- 
mentary on these votaries of the camp-stool. Miss 
Farjeon evidently enjoys writing her books, they are 
so friendly and comfortable. ‘ Nuts and May’ is 
pleasantly illustrated by Rosalind Thornycroft. 


Josephine Goes Shopping. By Mrs. H. C. Cradock. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. Very young people who have not 
advanced to the standard of the big Annuals will enjoy 
this nursery tale. It is simply and attractively written, 
and is illustrated in colour and line by Honor C. Ap 
pleton. We have met Josephine and her dolls before 
and are glad to renew our acquaintance with so pleas- 
ing a character. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Writing of History. By J. J. Jusserand, W. C. Abbott, 
C. W. Colby and J. S. Bassett. Scribner’s. 7s. 6d. 

THIS volume consists of four essays written by three American 
historians and a distinguished French diplomat who were ap- 
points: as a Committee on the Writing of History by the 
Ame~.-.. Historical Association in 1920. The four essays, 
theretore, are in the nature of a report upon the results of the 
committee’s inquiry. The three American historians investigate 
between them: ‘ The Influence of Graduate Instruction on 
Historical Writing’; ‘ The Craftsmanship of the Historian’; 
‘The Present State of History-Writing.’ As chairman of the 
committee, and because of his long and distinguished career as 
French Ambassador at Washington, M. Jusserand was invited to 
summarize the results of the inquiry in an essay on ‘ 
Historian’s Work.’ The four writers seem to be agreed as to 
the nature of the answer to be given to the question, ‘* What is 
wrong with modern historical writing?’ Above all other 
reasons—the bad style in which so much of it is written. Know- 
ledge of facts is not in itself a sufficient equipment for the would- 
be historian, nor even the ability to marshal those facts in a 
proper perspective. Both these qualities are indispensable ; but 
over and above them must be placed the ability to present the 
results of research in an attractive and entertaining manner to 
the general reader. So long as the public has justification for 
the commonly entertained notion that history is a dry subject, 
history will fail to achieve and hold the position it is entitled 
to in any system of public education. It is in the hope of 
stimulating young historians to become also literary stylists 
that these essays have been written. 


** Old Stick-Leg ’’: Extracts from the Diaries of Major Thomas 
Austin. Arranged by Brigadier-General H. H. Austin. 
Bles. 10s. 6d. 

GENERAL AUSTIN has performed a very real service in 
bringing to light the diaries of his grandfather. The name of 
Thomas Austin is scarcely known to readers of this generation: 
none the less, he played a by no means undistinguished part in 
his own day, and he united to the valour of the soldier the skill 
of the writer. The extracts from his diary which General Austin 
has preserved in this volume relate mainly to the Napoleonic wars 
and to the campaign in Holland. The writer took part in the 
Walcheran expedition, where he lost a leg—a_ circumstance 
which accounts for the title of this volume. His own record of 
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W.&R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. Volumes I to VIII of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA A DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


To be completed in 10 volumes. Cloth 20/- ne:; hf.-moro., 35/- net per volume. 


New Edition 1006 pages. Cloth 15/- net; half-morocco, 30/- net 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
THE GREAT OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL _ TIMES. 
Edited by WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
The Book that solves Cross Word Puzzles. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 


New Edition 1256 pages. 7/6 net. 


THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH By JOHN GEDDIE 


Author of “ The Fringes of Fife,’””? “Romantic Edinburgh,” etc. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in colour and a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches 
picturing scenes and places full of romantic, historical, and literary associations. 


7/6 net 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE _ By ALAsDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 7/6 net 
Author of “ Behold the Hebrides!’’ Illustrated with 40 ae photographs. 
With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
READING THIS NOVEL ADDS TO THE JOY OF LIFE. 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR By MAURICE WALSH 7/6 net 


THE SUNDAY TIMES says of this romance of the Highlands. “ . There is fun as well as passion and 
poetry in the book. One of the most thoroughly enjoyable novels published ‘for a long time past.’’ 


EDUCATING A HUSBAND By JOHN L. CARTER 3/6 net 
A mélange of Marriage, Morals and Motors. 
SCOTLAND’S HEIR! By WINIFRED DUKE 7/6 vet 


The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they are all quite unforgettable.""—Hucu Watpo.e. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME WORTHIES 


By COUNCILLOR WILSON M’LAREN 3/6 net 
These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Aul Reekie. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND By IAN G. LINDSAY —7/6 net 
With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 
ADAM BEDE Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE __7/6 net 
LORNA DOONE Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE __7/6' net 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH by corpon BROWNE 
THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU By C. B. PEACOCK 


Suggestions and recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers 
‘* Think of it, ye tired housewives. Almost too good to be true! "— 


“Evening Times. 
CHAMBERS’S GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 
6/- net. JO OF THE CHALET SCHOOL 
E. M. Brent-Dyer 
THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT CAMBRIDGE 3/6 net 
Josephine Elder 


7/6 net 


2/6 


THE PEDLAR’S 
Mrs. Alfred Baldwin 
A series of Charming Fairy Stories by the mother 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister. 


THE BLACK TRIANGLE 


3/6 net 


5/- net. 


OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN David Ker 3/6 net 
““The happiness and fun that David Ker’s stories 
gave me as a boy I shall never forget, and I wish 
that he were still alive that I could tell him so.”"— 
Hucu 

THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT 

3/6 net Elsie Oxenham 

May Baldwin BUD AND ADVENTURE 

A story of Settlers’ children. A school story. Anne Macdonald 


Buy these two COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS and encourage in the young folks a love for Animals. 
The "TROCIOUS TWINS AT SEA 6/- net BLOBBS AT THE FAIR 6/- net 


G. Vernon Stokes, A.R.B.A. 
Illustrated _in —. s = and-white by N. Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’s pictures describing the Bull 
Parker, with verses by B. Parker. Dog’s adventures “ at the Fair ’’ are irresistible, and 
A charming book for children. the verses by Miss Parker add piquancy to the pictures. 


Escott Lynn 
A patriotic and modern adventure story showing how 
the boys circumvented Bolshevik efforts. 


THE TROUBLES OF TAZY 
Elsie J. Oxenham 


5/- net 


2/6 net 


KENYA KIDDIES 


2/6 net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Scho Sq., LONDON, W.1; 339 High St., EDINBURGH 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


MALAY LAND 
Some phases of Life in Modern British Malaya 
By R. J. H. SIDNEY 
__-|~)6 Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Illus. 
GOLDEN GREEN 
By BART KENNEDY 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Illus. 
“ Mr. Bart Kennedy at his very best.’"-—Daily Telegraph. 
BYRON 
A Study of the Poet in the Light of New 
Discoveries. 
By ALBERT BRECKNOCK. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Fully Illus. 
FIRST ESSAYS IN 
ADVERTISING 
By J. MURRAY ALLISON 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Illus. 
“|. . Full of ideas.”—Daily Dispatch. 
A RUDE BOOK 
By “ TELL ” 

Demy 4to. £1 1s. net. Limited Edition 
A book of clever caricatures by a young artist. 


Malaya 


Bart 
Kennedy 


Byron 


Adver- 
tising 


A Rude 
Book 


NANA 
By Emile Zola 


Translated by 
Joseph Keating 


WHICH HATH BEEN 


THE ALMIGHTY 
RISK 


By R. S. Christie 


Author of “The | 
House of the Beau- 
tiful Hope.” 
BROKEN WATERS 


By James Murray 
A novel of the sea 


Fiction 
7/6 net 


BY 
_ Mrs. Jack McLaren 
A novel of 
Reincarnation 


CECIL PALMER 
49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘GeorgeAllen& Unwin 
A History of Cricket 


By H. S. ALTHAM. Illustrated. 16s. 


Foreworp sy LORD HARRIS 


“It is all that such a book should be. ... The planning and 
arrangement are so thorough and scholarly that the reading is easy 
as well as exciting.”—New Statesman. 


Oxford v. Cambridge at the 
Wicket 


By P. F. WARNER & F. S. ASHLEY COOPER 5s. 


. “As a work of reference it is sufficiently comprehensive. . . . But its 
value and interest is greatly extended by the notes that are appended 
to the score-sheets of each match. . . The result is a considerable body 
of miscellaneous, interesting, and sometimes wholly unexpected infor- 
mation.’’—Observer. 


Architecture and the 
Allied Arts 


By A. M. BROOKS. Illustrated. 18s. 


The author of this volume has aimed at presenting, in simple form 
and plain language, some of the essential principles of design and 
construction regulating architecture and its allied arts. 


Music and the Gramophone 
Compiled by H. L. WILSON. 7s. 6d. 
“It has a unique and obvious value.”—Musical News. 


The Works of J. M. Synge 


Complete List on Application 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 


the accident is sufficiently laconic. ‘‘ Another canon-ball,” he 
writes, “‘ swept off my left leg below the knee-joint; ang 
although felled to the earth by the irresistible force of ty 
blow, I experienced no sensation of faintness; but felt excessively 
hot, thirsty and savage.’’ To the modern reader the 
interest of the book will lie in the description of Army life in 
the early years of the last century. A military career can hay 
offered but few inducements in those days. Corporal punish. 
ment was administered for the most trifling offences: drun 
ness was rife, and the bread supplied to the English troops ig 
described as resembling ‘“* a conglomeration of sawdust and 
being almost as black as ebony, and withal so unpalatable that, 
unless under the pressure of absolute starvation, I could not 
eat an ounce of it.’’ Of the later years of Austin’s lifes 
lived to the age of eighty-seven—we are told virtually nothing 
The portrait that emerges from these pages, however, is that 
of a great-hearted English gentleman. 


Cardinal Mercier. By Georges Goyau. 
Viscount Halifax. Longmans. 3s. 6d 
THE character of the late beloved and honoured Archbishop 
of Malines is admirably displayed in the reasoned, courteoys 
and charitable letter addressed by him to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, reproduced in his old friend’s prefatory note t 
this book. His learning, his courage, his devotion to duty, his 
tenderness of heart appear again and again in M. Goyau’s 
pages in his numerous quotations from the Cardinal's letters, 
episcopal charges and general conversation. One of his favourite 
books was the ‘Summa Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
He never dreamed in his early years, as M. Goyau says, that 
he would become the “ originator of a vast Thomist movement,” 
but at the Institute of Louvain he re-introduced the 
study of the Angelic Doctor, in accordance with the 
wish of Leo XIII, who had long considered St. Thomas as the 
doctor most competent to ‘* smooth the way of Revelation,” 
When he became Archbishop of Malines, the same devotion 
and zeal marked his pastoral work that had earned for him 
reputation and honour in the academic world; while his patriot. 
ism and single-hearted courage during the war are too well 
known to be dwelt on here. This is an excellent little study of 
a fascinating personality, written without any trace of exag. 
gerated devotion or excessive hero-worship. 


With a Preface by 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 246 
A WORLD-FAMED WATER-WAY, AND HE WHO MADE IT. 
I bought a turkey, and with this he weighed it. 
Peculiar, unexampled, single, sole. 
His mouth he opened and he ate the roll. 
We read of one, the mother of his sons. 
Shakespearian word, equivalent to nuns. 
Who sought his father’s did a kingdom find. 
Brisk, active, agile, speedy as the wind. 
To catch a weasel thus is no small feat. 
Illumine you, but serve your dogs for meat. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 244 
ale Bt 1WNumb. xiv. 24. (Caleb means ‘ dog.’) 
Urs 2 Kent and the Isle of Wight both claim to be 
utle T Garden of England.”’ 
en T2 %See 1 Henry IV. Act 5. sc. 1:—‘‘ What is 
Ecy honour... Who hath it? He that died 
onou R$ o’ Wednesday.”’ 
1 F 41 Sam. ii. 12. 
oa L 5 The root-stock of ferns, flags, etc., a thick 
1 I4 stem running wholly or partly along the 

R hizom ES surface of the ground and sending forth 

S upplenes S shoots at its upper end. 

Acrostic No. 244.—The winner is Mr. Andrew Ken, 8 
Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ The Panther,’ 
by Gerald Bullett, published by Heinemann and reviewed in our 
columns on November 20 under the title ‘ New Fiction.’ Five 
other competitors named this book, seventeen chose ‘ The Love 
Letters of William Pitt,’ twelve ‘ Daphne Adeane,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Madge, N. O. Sellam. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Miss Carter, Chailey, Dhualt, 
Doric, Gay, Peter, Rho Kappa, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. J. 
Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, Barberry, Boskerris, Mrs. J. 
Butler, J. Chambers, D. L., Estela, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Hanworth, Reginald J. Hope, Margaret, George W. 
Miller, Nosredla, Oakapple, Quis, Stanfield, St. Ives, Trike, 
Yewden. All others more. 

G. W. Mitter.—Was he not rather too young? 
the youth of the world. ‘ 

Mapce.—Will investigate. 

Our SEVENTEENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—The winner 1s 
Mr. G. K. Malleson, 45 Sinclair Road, W.14, who is requ 
to choose a book, not exceeding two guineas in value, revi 
by us during the past quarter. The winner scored 131 out of # 
possible 136, Baldersby 129, Carlton 125, Ceyx 124. 
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is that 4 

C ¥ 
comers The il h.p. Royal 4-Seater |< 
hbishop = 
$199.10. 
ty, hs Automatic Screen Wiper, 
British Coachbuilt Body. 
ing Four Wide Doors. 4 
ators, etro auge, oo 
nh E Kit, Chassis Grease Gun, Leather Upholstery. 

d the Spare Wheel and Tyre, Lucas = 

A A Latest All Weather Protection. AS 

tin lop Tyre, Ample Accommodation and Leg Room. 

Unusually Complete Equipment. 

 exag. = 

11 H.P. Models A 

’ 2-Seater - £160 0 Powerful Engine. KS 

Four-Wheel Brakes. < 
Simple (Right Hand) Gear Change. 

10 Phenomenally Light Steering. 
4-Seater 
R199 10 Perfect Suspension. AS 
12/28 Model THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. 
: 2-Seater - & = 
(1922) LTD., 
4-Seater - £220 O 

hat is Rootes Service Works: = 
t died PETROL—30/35 M. P. G. Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.1 = 

OIL—1700/2000 M. P. G. Manchester: Lookers, Ltd. = 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 
YOUNG TOM HALL: His Heartaches 


and Horses. 

By ROBERT SMITH SURTEES, author of “‘ Handle 
Cross,”’ etc., with illustrations and drawings by G. 
DENHOLM ARMOUR. 20s. net 


“What a book for a Christmas or any time present for a sports- 
man,’’—Publishers’ Circular. 


Edition-de-Luxe, limited number. 
Prospectus on Application 


63s. net 


A GREATER THAN NAPOLEON: 


Scipio Africanus. 
By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART, v ith sketches 
and maps. 12s. 6d. net 
“ Apart from the romance of Scipio’s personality and his political 
importance as the founder of Rome’s world-dominion, his military work 
has, in the author’s view, a greater value to modern students of war 
than that of any other great captain of the past."-—Manchester Guardian. 


MEMORIES OF OLD EMIGRANT 
DAYS IN KANSAS, 1862-1865. 


By Mrs. ORPEN, author of “‘ Perfection City,”’ “‘ The 


Jay Hawker,” etc. 15s. net 
“ Will be eagerly welcomed both by American and English readers.” 
—Bookseller. 


“* Her uncommon early history as an infant cowboy, related with wit 
and is so 

“A picturesque glimpse mid-nineteenth century life in the heart 
of the prairie.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD AT 


WAR. 
By Miss M. B. SYNGE, F.R.Hist.S. 5s. net 
The Story of the World at War covers all the essential events, political 
and military, of the period leading up to and during the great struggle. 
——— the book, on account of its ry A narrative form, is eminently 
suitable for a gift book to the ng, it is indeed a complete guide to 
the comprehension of a vast and intricate subject, and is an invaluable 
book of reference. (In the Press) 


ROBIN HOOD. 
By ALFRED NOYES. Ss. net 


The poem play will be produced by Miss Lena Ashwell at the Century 
Theatre at Christmas. 

A complete list of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s books suitable for Christmas 
presents can be had on application. 


A DRUNK MAN LOOKS AT THE 


THISTLE 
By HUGH M’DIARMID, Author of “ Sangschaw,” 
etc. 7s. 6d. net 


“* No poetry for a century and a half has reflected so much of the 
authentic Scotland.”"—Nineteenth Century and After. 


The Ideal Christmas and New Year's Gift 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


“It is now an essential of our lives.” 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have Blackwood’s 
Magazine sent post free for 30s. yearly. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
5 George St., dinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1926. 


The Great Powers in Europe. By “ Augur ”’ 

The New Alignment of Parties. By ‘‘ Curio ” 

The American Political Complex. By J. D. Whelpley. 

Egypt at the Crossroads. By Owen Tweedy 

a By His Honour Judge L. A. Atherley-Jones, 


The Triple Blockade of British Trade. By Archibald Hurd 

Impenetrability, or The Proper Habit of English. Part I. By 
Robert Graves 

Alchemy. By The Hon. Eleanor Brougham. 

Madeira. By J. Hall Richardson 

An Impression of Lapland. By Dudley Heathcote 

The New Delhi. By S. T. Sheppard 

Isfahan of To-day. By Beryl Carson 

Latin and Celt. By the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr 

Children of the Morning. Chapters IX and X. By W. L. George 

Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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MOTORING 
NEW YORK SHOW 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


Germany are represented at the New York 

Automobile Salon, which opened on Novem. 
ber 28, so that American motorists had an oppor. 
tunity to inspect and compare the carriages that 
Europe can offer to the citizens of the U.S.A. Some 
hundred different makes of cars are exhibited, includ. 
ing Rolls-Royce, Austin, Morris, Clyno, Renault, 
Panhard, Fiat, Isotta Fraschina, Lancia, Minerva and 
Mercedes. The native-built cars are exhibited only at 
the National Automobile Show that opens in the first 
week of January. However, as the imported vehicles 
usually arrive in the U.S.A. in the form of chassis 
only, special bodies described in America as ‘‘ custom 
coachwork ’’ are being shown by a number of Amerj- 
can coachbuilding concerns so that the millionaire who 
purchases an imported high grade chassis can carry 
on it an American-built limousine if he wishes to. ~ 


(berms Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, ang 


The majority of motor-cars bought in the States have 
quantity production coachwork, all stamped from the 
same mould, as few buyers in that country follow the 
European custom of employing a coachbuilder to con- 
struct the carriage-work according to their special 
tastes and requirements. Those customers who wish 
for special body-work buy ‘‘ custom coachwork ’’ in 
America, or what would be termed ‘ built to order” 
in Europe. 


According to an American correspondent in a recent 
issue of the Autocar the buying of motor-cars on the 
instalment system has developed to such an extent in 
the U.S.A. that at present the vehicles so purchased 
represent seventy-five per cent. of all those sold in 
that country. Deferred payments extend as a rule 
over periods of from twelve to eighteen months, but 
an effort is being made to obtain a uniform period, 
with twelve months as the maximum for payment in 
full. He also furnishes the interesting information 
that of forty-eight States comprising the Union no 
fewer that forty-four impose a tax on motor spirit, 
the average tax being less than three-halfpence per 
gallon, the minimum tax being one cent and the 
maximum five cents. In the first six months of this 
year this tax brought in about £17,700,000, of which 
the seven millions went towards road improvement 
expenditure. 


The four States, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, where no motor spirit tax is in force, 
are those with the heaviest registration of motor 
vehicles. In the States exacting a motor spirit tax 
the average consumption per car for the first six 
months of this year was two hundred and twenty-five 
American gallons, equivalent to about one hundred and 
eighty-seven English gallons. This would represent a 
tax of nearly twenty pounds a year at the suggested 
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Unique -in every particular 


For 1927 16 


The new 16 h.p. Lancia ‘‘ Lambda” for 1927 is to be 
manufactured in Chassis form with Two lengths of wheel- 
base to which all types of bodies can be fitted, ranging 
from a smart Sports Two-Seater to a luxurious and com- 
modious Saloon, according to customers’ requirements 


“Comfort and Road-holding 


have always been two dominant features of the “ Lambda,” and both 
these features are now greatly enhanced. It is claimed that this car 
is in this respect actually superior to many genuine luxury cars of 
more than double the power rating and selling at something like 
double the price.” Morning Post, 22/6/26 


Latest Catalogue S.R. 4 on application 


ANCIA 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 Berkeley St., London, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London” Telephone: Mayfair 7050 
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petrol tax of sixpence per gallon in Great Britain, 
whereas the average horse-power tax at present is 
about fifteen pounds per annum. But the average 
horse-power of the cars in America is nearer thirty 
than fifteen horse-power. 


Despite fog and adverse weather conditions, it is 
interesting to note that the ‘‘ poor man’s motor,’’ the 
omnibus, is maintaining its effort to carry on long 
distance passenger services at this time of the year. 
Already the public can travel from Land’s End to 
John O’Groats by various motor-buses, but each one 
can take its passengers only a comparatively short 
journey before compelling them to change to another 
omnibus. During the past season several longer runs 
have been instituted. One of the recent long distance 
bus services is that running daily between London 
and Cheltenham, a distance of ninety-five miles. Leav- 
ing Cheltenham at 8.45 a.m. the motor-bus arrives in 
London at 1 p.m., after passing through Northleach, 
Burford, Witney, Oxford, Henley and Maidenhead. 
Each omnibus of this service is fitted with a six- 
cylinder engine, four-wheel brakes and pneumatic 
tyres. Thus they are equipped with all the latest im- 
provements on the same principle as the private 
motor-car. 


* 
* * 


The Metropolitan Police Authorities have now 
sanctioned the use of four-wheel brakes on public 
service motor vehicles. It has taken some time to 
persuade the police that quick decelerators are not a 


danger to general traffic, but new their consent has 
been obtained the new designs of commercial motor 
vehicle chassis will include brakes on all four wheels 
as a standard equipment and bring these goods and 
passenger service motors up to date with private 
motor-carriages. The next step that the road authorj. 
ties wish to see taken is pneumatic tyres fitted jp 
place of solid rubber tyres for all motor vehicles, goods 
and passenger-conveying types alike. It is calculated 
that thirty per cent. would be economized in road 
maintenance and repairs if these tyres were fitted to 
all motor vehicles. This may or may not be a correet 
estimate, but there is no doubt that considerable say. 
ing in the wear of road surfaces would result from 
the elimination of the solid tyre. 


* 
* * 


Various devices to avoid dazzle have appeared from 
time to time, some of which are also useful in assist. 
ing the driver in fog. A practical motorist recently 
fitted an extra pair of headlamps to the windscreen 
of his car, which throw their beams ten to fifteen 
yards only ahead of the vehicle. These lamps are 
connected to the lighting system and a switch is pro- 
vided so that when the ordinary headlamps are shut 
off these higher-placed headlights—fitted at the top 
of the windscreen—are lighted. This is stated to be 
quite successful in preventing ‘‘ dazzle ’’ from annoy- 
ing other users of the road, but no reports have been 
received of their benefit or otherwise on a foggy night. 
So far as can be judged, the system of dipping the 
headlamps, first introduced by Barkers the coach- 
builders, appears to solve both the troubles of daz- 
zling and fog penetration better than any other 
methods and is the simplest to apply to all types of 
vehicles. 


THE BENTLEY SIX 


An extract from a letter addressed to ‘‘ The Motor” :— 


“ . . In conclusion, I would state that the 
trial concluded a series of runs on every 
British, French, Italian, and American car of 
repute in the class of car which I wanted. 
I unhesitatingly chose the big Bentley as the best.” 


6-Cyl. CHASSIS 
PRICES FROM 


£1,450 


3-Litre CHASSIS 


May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run ? 


ENTLEY 


PRICES FROM 


£895 


M. D. 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD., 


POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., LONDON, W.1 


’Phone; Regent 6911. 


*Grams: “ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 
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= = that becomes ever more 


apparent as the miles go by— 


AUSTIN SEVEN The longer you drive an Austin Car, the more clearly do you 
=. plete a no realise the superb quality of every bit of material that goes to 

build it, the soundness of its mechanical principles, the splendid 
AUSTIN TWELVE wear-resisting character of its exterior finish. After many months 
Mamata — of continuous and arduous service, Austin owners are wont to 
de Luxe - - - - - £325 find their cars running better than ever, never once “‘ letting them 
“Windsor” Saloon £350 


down ”’ in tens of thousands of miles, and looking entirely cap- 
able of tens of thousands more. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


or Landaulet - - - #775 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Se" Lonpon : 479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (near Marble Arch). 


and for early deliveries consult 


the Largest Distributors 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £775 
| Payments from under £4 per month. 


Full Particulars of our Special 
“Austin” Self financed deferred 
payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘* Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 
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Shall | Give a Book ? 


Yes! No Gift will be more acceptable provided that 
you choose the right book. 

The right book will be found if you visit Foyle’s New 
Showrooms. At leisure you can there inspect an un- 
surpassed stock of 20,000 Gift Books that will delight 
young and old as well as gratify every taste, at prices 
within the compass of every purse, ranging from an 
edition-de-luxe down to a child’s annual. 


If unable to make a visit, write outlining requirements, 


or *phone Gerrard 3251 (2 lines) 


FOYLES FOR GIFT BOOKS, 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


W. C. ALLMAN 


Court Shoemakers 


Hunting & Military 
Boots a Speciality 


9% JERMYN ST., ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


For the Yuletide Festivities— 


SYMONS’ 
GY DER 


Made in our own apple-mills, from those rare, prize- 
winning apples grown only in Pastoral Devon’s widespread 
orchards bordering on River Dart, not far from sunny 
Paignton and the sea. Taste and see how good these 
Cyders are. 

FREE SAMPLES.—Four_ bottles of different kinds, including our 
non-intoxicating ‘‘SYDRINA™ (good for the children) will be 
sent free on :eceipt of 1s. 6d. to cover cost of packing and postage 
JNO. SYMONS & CO., Ltd., Apple Dene, TOTNES, DEVON 

Makers and Exporters of Gold Medal Devon Cyders. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 llinstrations. Maps & Plans,7/t 
NORTH WALES. | DEVON AND CORNWALL 


60 Viaps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. M & Plans, 4/. 

2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY ; 2/- 

2/- BERNE, BERNESE OBERLA? D, 
& LUCERNE 

2/- ZURICH & ENGADINE 


- - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
INE MORITZ, POHTREINA,SAMODEN 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, I!fracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severr Vallev. Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, G ter, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Fwllheli, Llandudno, hyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 
Llangolien—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


SEASONABLE GIFTS 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


ESPITE the industrial unrest of the past six 
D months, nothing can destroy the Christmas 

spirit, and the thought that is uppermost in 
most minds is this: what is the most acceptable 
present, and where is the best place to obtain it? 
The art of present giving each year becomes more 
difficult, and therefore it may not be amiss to offer 


some suggestions. 
* 


* * 


A Gillette Safety Razor is a present which any man 
will value. It is popular because it is practical, and 
above all because it is a razor that has stood the test 
of years, and to-day its popularity is undiminished, 
It can be obtained in a variety of styles, each one in 
a handsome case. The prices range from 2is. and 
upwards for the new improved Gillette set, and from 
2s. 6d. and upwards for old type Gillette sets. 

* * 


Again there is nothing a man more appreciates 
than a case of good whisky or a supply of high-class 
tobacco. For the former one cannot do better than 
place an order with Messrs. Buchanan, Limited, of 26 
Holborn, E.C.1, for a case of their celebrated Black 
and White, or any other of their well-known brands, 
For tobacco, The Imperial Tobacco Company of Great 
Britain offer several blends, one of which is sure to 
please. We would especially mention the following 
as appealing to discriminating smokers: Player’s 
‘* No-Name ”’; Three Nuns ’’; Waverley Mixture, 
and Player’s ‘‘ Navy Mixture.’’ Most of these are 
also obtainable in cigarette form. 

* 
* * 


One of the most attractive window displays this 
year is that of Messrs. W. C. Allman, Court and 
Military Shoemakers, of 6 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 
This firm specializes in the highest class goods and 
its reputation is world-wide. For men, hunting boots, 
brogues and walking shoes, either from stock or 
specially made, are obtainable in every variety of size 
and style; and all goods are made in the firm’s own 
workshops from the highest grade British materials. 
In the ladies’ department there is a captivating dis- 
play of all the newest models of court, alligator and 
lizard shoes, and in addition special attention is 
devoted to the new broche shoes with jewelled studded 
heels, and ladies’ hosiery. 

* 
* * 


The popularity of Broadcasting is daily increas- 
ing. Then why not make this year’s present a set of 
valves? There are many makes on the market, but 
for efficiency and durability those manufactured by 
the British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, are 
unsurpassable. The Type BsH Valve has been 
specially designed to give improved amplification where 
a high resistance inter-valve coupling is employed. 
It is particularly suitable in high-frequency stages 
where a tuned anode coil or a high resistance of low 
capacity is utilized. Very good results are also obtain- 
able in detector and low-frequency stages where the 
anode circuit contains a very high impedance, such 
as a high resistance or transformer of low ratio. A 
suitable value or resistance for use with this valve 1s 
100,000 or 150,000 ohms. Excellent amplification and 
tonal quality is obtained when the valve is employed 
in choke coupled amplifiers. The filament current 


consumption of the Type B5H Valve is only one- 
sixteenth of an ampere, and therefore dry batteries 
of small dimensions can be used for filament heating. 
For multi-valve sets employing a number of stages of 
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The Leading Review of 
English Literature 


he purpose of “ The London 

Mercury,”’ since its appearance in 

November, 1919, has been to 
publish the best original work by living 
writers and to formulate and to apply 
sound critical standards. It is recog- 
nised, not only as the first literary 
review in England, but as the most 
beautifully printed magazine. Text and 
advertisement pages are in accord with 
the highest standards of book produc- 
tion. A list of the best recent books 
published in England is to be found in 
each month’s advertisements, as well as 
the announcements of the leading anti- 
quarian booksellers. It is an indispen- 

sable medium for all, whether in 
the British Empire or America, 
who wish to keep informed 
of the progress of litera- 
ture in our own day. 


@ SEND FOR A FREE SPECIMEN COPY 


MERCURY 


The 
London Mercury 
Each number contains 
poetry, short stories, 
essays, and critical studies 
in modern and classic 
literature, as well as re- 
views of current books 
and chronicles relating to 
painting, architecture, 
music, bibliography and 
typography. 


No 

other 
literary 
review in 
the world 
commands 
such 
talent 


The Annual 
Subscription is 36s., 
post free, from any 
Newsagent, or 

The Manager, 

THE LONDON 
MERCURY, 

229 Strand, 

London, W.C.2 


A PERFECT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THE MERCURY BOOK 


7s. od. net 


A compilation of poetry, prose, and pictures from the first two volumes of The London Mercury. 
It is on sale at all Booksellers and is published by Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 
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resistance coupled H.F. amplification, this valve is 
undoubtedly ideal. With an adequately stabilized 
circuit it is particularly suitable for use in super- 
heterodyne receivers. 
* 
* * 


‘‘It grows with your library,’’ is a phrase which 
may be well applied to the Libraco Portable Shelving. 
This unique system of shelving is a veritable boon to 
the book-lover and can be adapted to any size room, 
and although it is never finished yet it is always com- 


plete. The cost of either a single unit or a nest of 
shelves is very moderate. 
* 
*% * 


The Valet Auto Strop Razor is another favourite 
gift. This ingenious invention is indeed a boon te 
the busy man, especially during the cold mornings. 
The blade strops itself automatically, there are 
no parts to unscrew, and above all the longevity of 
the blades is remarkable. It is claimed that at least 
sixty perfect shaves can be obtained from one blade 
alone. There are many models ranging from one 
guinea upwards. 

* 
* * 


Books are always welcome. Fiction, travel, 
biography, art, science, the drama, etc., etc., each 
has its devotees, and publishers will gladly send their 
latest lists post free on application. 


* 
* * 


Christmas is always a season for opening one’s 
purse strings, and there are many deserving charit- 
able institutions appealing for funds to enable them 
to continue their good work. The St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, is a parish of some 8,000 people, 
the majority of whom are of the poorest class. The 
Mission Sister particularly appeals for gifts of cast- 
off clothing, boots and money, to help bring a little 
more brightness into those poor homes this Christmas- 
tide. 

* 
* * 


Then there is the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, which undoubtedly 
deserves support. Since its foundation, over 3,500,000 
defenceless little children have benefited by the timely 
intervention of the N.S.P.C.C. and from this alone 
the value of the Society’s work to the whole com- 
munity can easily be gauged. At all times funds are 
urgently required if this beneficent work is to con- 
tinue, and there has never been a greater demand on 
the Society’s resources than at present. 


* 
* * 


All sorts and conditions of people are helped daily 
by the Church Army. Recently, among many others, 
the following passed through one Church Army Depot 
in London, in a single day: Stockbroker, ex-Naval 
Officer, ex-Army Officer, Schoolmaster, Doctor, 
Solicitor, a Banker, etc. Each one had “ struck a 
hard patch ’’ through ill fortune, but all were given 
temporary work and some were assisted to permanent 
positions. The Church Army is no respecter of creeds ; 
its doors are open to all who need assistance and the 
extent of its work is illimitable, provided sufficient 
funds are forthcoming. 

* 
* * 

Can foreign languages be taught by the gramo- 
phone? is a question frequently asked, and the answer 
is given by the Linguaphone Company, Limited, of 
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25 High Holborn, W.C.1. This firm supplies a com. 
plete set of records and instruction books in almog 
every language, and this system appears to be the 
next best way of mastering a foreign tongue ty 
residing in the country itself. On the record g 
native master talks to you in the language of your 
choice—he repeats difficult sounds as often as yoy 
like, and while the speaker is thus training your eg, 
the cleverly devised Linguaphone text-book is trainin 


your eye—you learn the language just as a child 9) 


learns English—by associating things with their 
appropriate sounds. 
* 


* * 


The well-known ‘ Luvisca’’ fabric combines the 
sheen of silk with the durability of cotton. Shirts, 
pyjamas, and soft collars made with this material giye 
lasting satisfaction and survive the hardest wear 
and constant laundering. For ladies’ wear, too, 
‘* Luvisca ’’ is an ideal material and can be used for 
many kinds of garment. 

* * 


The wonderful success of Empire Packet Tobaccos 
produced by John Player and Sons has induced the 
Nottingham firm to offer to cigarette smokers a packet 
of Empire Blend Cigarettes. As a consequence of the 
preference on Empire Grown Tobaccos these Player's 
Empire Navy Cut Cigarettes will be retailed at ten 
for 5d., and splendid value they are too. 

* 
* 


Perhaps the best present of all is a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the SatuRDAY Review. The cost is 30s., post 
free to any part of the world. Six months for 15s 
Write to the Circulation Manager, g King Street, 
London, W.C.z2. 


holds no risk of chill to the man who 


sleeps in ““LUVISCA” PYJAMAS. 


They are extremely comfortable and warm, 
very durable and have all the protective 
qualities of silk—but in cost are much cheaper 
than silk. “‘ LUVISCA”’” SHIRTS and 
SOFT COLLARS, too, suitable for all 
occasions. They are well cut, smart and 
serviceable, and most economical in wear. 


If any difficulty in obtaining 
LUVISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars, write Court- 
aulds, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 16 St. 
| Martins-le-Grand, London,E.C.1, 
who will send you name of your 


oe retailer and descriptive TS 
et. 
PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 
” 
LOOK FOR THE REGIS 
ASK YOUR OUTFITTE: 


OR STORES TO SHOV 
YOU THE NEWES1| 
PATTERNS. 
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MENT. NONE GENUINE 
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Ships that pass 
in the night 


F you miss a play or a film on one oc- 
casion there is always, or usually, 
another chance. If you do not see 

it this week, you can see it next week, or 
the week after. 

Broadcast opportunities do not recur, 
Programmes are not repeated. They 
pass like ships in the night, and do not 
come your way again. 

Don’t lose any more opportunities. 

If your set is not giving the results it 
ought to give, put it right at once, so that 
all future programmes are faithfully and 
amply reproduced. 

What of yourvalves? Are they the cause 
of poor quality or volume? If so, you can 
cure the trouble at once by replacing 
your present valves with B.T.H. Valves. 
Buy or borrow some to-night andtrythem 
in your set. Almost certainly reception 
will be improved, and you will have the 
assurance that no more items or program- 
mes, eagerly awaited, will pass, vaguely 
heard, into the limbo of forgotten things. 


VALVES 


The British Thomson-Houstes Co, Ltd. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Stock Exchange during the last few weeks 

| has been satiated with an orgy of rumours, 
with the result that certain shares have been 
fluctuating fairly widely. The basis for these rumours 
is the fact that at last the industrial leaders in this 
country appreciate the fact that the trade revival so 


land deals as the result of circulars from unknown 
firms; and, finally, in no circumstances whatsoever 
have any conversation with canvassers who make 
door-to-door visits with the object of selling shares. 
It is probable that the majority of readers of these 
notes thoroughly appreciate these facts, and would 
never dream of dealing in stocks and shares except 
through the orthodox channels. I have been asked 
this week to refer to this subject, and to invite readers 
to pass this warning on to their employees and to 


Sar 


anxiously awaited is likely to be stimulated if a leaf | others who are not versed in financial matters, par- am 
is taken out of America’s book and large combines | ticularly widows, who are made a special butt for Six 
are formed. The forerunner of this movement was | these rogues. It is only by wholesale warning that | 
the chemical combine, consisting of Brunner Mond, | their efforts can be made ineffectual. an 
Nobels, British Dyestuffs and United Alkali. It is it ¢ 
possible that this combine will take in other firms. | CORPORATION LOANS ee 
Then there is the combine of Ferro-Manganese manu- Last week mention was made of the successfy} As 
facturers, including representatives of the largest | issue of a loan by the Ealing Corporation. These . 
Ferro-Manganese manufacturers in this country and Corporation loans have sprung into prominence with 
the Central Provinces Company, the Indian Mangan- | investors, who are at last appreciating their excellent 
ese producer. The amalgamation of various colliery security. It is to be hoped that, in view of recent 
owning companies is also well under way. This | successes, future Corporation borrowers will not think 
movement is not limited to mere manufacturers; | themselves justified in making issues at a price un- 
drapers and stores are also participating. Here there | attractive to the public. This is a difficult question, 
are apparently two groups at work acquiring busi- | inasmuch as there is more than one group in the 
nesses with great avidity. The first, the Drapery | market to take up these loans, and in the competition 
and General Trust; the second, the Selfridge group. | that this entails in fixing terms the borrower rather . 
News now reaches me that an amalgamation of sev- | than the lender is considered. Those responsible We. ’ 
eral of the large grocers and provision merchants is in | should realize the importance of encouraging the i cen 
course of arrangement, while rumour is also coupling public to invest in this class of issue by making every _ 4 
the names of the Apollinaris and Schweppes Companies. | effort to see that the loans, when issued, appear raee 
It is difficult, in fact impossible, to give a general | attractive. horee-hid 
opinion as to this movement. Personally, I think in black 
that it is all for the good of the industry of the | WILLIAM WHITELEY teed velo 
country, always providing that new trusts and com- In the past attention has been drawn to William J a sti 
bines, in their anxiety to acquire old-established busi- | Whiteley ordinary shares, and they have been recom. 
nesses, do not pay excessive prices for them. mended as a sound permanent investment. Of late a 
there has been considerable activity in the shares, THE © 
STOCKHOLDERS INVESTMENT TRUST which culminated last week in their reaching nearly | —- 
The Stockholders Investment Trust, at their first | 45, which compares with their previous level of about | —— 
annual meeting, have announced a policy which I | vos. The rise was due to the fact that a bid oo | 
would like to see other similar undertakings follow- | behalf of the Selfridge group had been made for the | | A (] 
ing. I refer to the announcement that the directors | Company. On the bid falling through, the shares 
have decided to publish annually a list of the invest- | fell back to about £4, and have subsequently recov- 
ments held by the Company. Trust and holding com- | ered. At this price I consider them a reasonably 
panies differ very much on this subject. Personally, | attractive investment with a certain speculative attrac- 
I have always felt that shareholders are entitled to | tion, particularly in view of the possibility that nego- | | The \ 
know how their money is invested, which information | tiations for the purchase may be re-opened at some 
enables them to estimate with reasonable accuracy | future date. Co 
the value of their stock. I congratulate the directors “Loy 
of the Stockholders Investment Trust on the decision | PERU PREF. “Lif 
they have come to, and I would urge the directors For the first time preference stockholders of the [| ,, ' 
of all similar undertakings to imitate their example. Peruvian Corporation are to receive a dividend of Chi 
4%. Further, the report recently issued contains the a 
A WARNING statement that the question of arrears, which amount § | “ Aef 
In the past reference has been made in these notes | to over 100%, is to be dealt with. In these circum- “Dor 
to the large sums of which the public are defrauded | stances this preference stock does not appear ovef- r 
by so-called stockbrokers and share pushers. Ques- | valued at the present price, and when the dividend J] , 
tion after question has been asked in the House of | is deducted, it will probably look very cheap. I feel Str 
Commons on the subject, but so far there has been no | justified in recommending holders to retain their hold- t 
legislation. I understand that these undesirable | ings for a higher level, which should materialize in | | The | 
harpies are now starting a fresh campaign. It is | due course. The | 
impossible to name here the many propositions, par- 
ticipation in which is offered to the unsuspecting | TIN C 
public by this fraternity. It is possible, however, to Tin this week has again topped £320 per ton, but Ofti 
lay down a few hard and fast rules which, if strictly | tin shares remain somewhat neglected. I feel, how- ce 
adhered to, will provide adequate protection. The ever, that holders of good tin shares need have no Sp 
first is—deal only with a member of a London or | cause for anxiety, for with the metal at anything 
recognized provincial Stock Exchange, or through a | like the present price, producing companies must | 
recognized bank; never, in any circumstances, par- | making magnificent profits. Lo 
ticipate in any purchase of shares, option rights or Taurus OF j 
Humar 
ing of 
every e 
8 pai 
NORTH BRITISH AND 
Ever 
INSURANCE Co., _ total Funds txcood 232,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £8,960, 
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fame Blade—Sixty 
Perfect Shaves 


HEN you work out the economy of 

shaving with a Valet the answer is 
amazing. Less than half-a-farthing per shave ! 
Sixty perfect shaves with every Valet blade 
and the sixtieth as smooth as the first. How is 
it done? By the perfect automatic stropping 
device that is built into every Valet razor. 
Ask to see the Valet at your dealer ! 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


flustration shows 
No. 1 Standard 
Set containing 
havily silver- 
plated razor 
twelve blades and 
horse-hide strop, 
in black leather 


covered case. 


lined vel 
and 21/- 


British Made Oj all dealers 
THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
| LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(s0thJune1926) 336,631,359 
ADVANCES, &. 189,735,988 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents Weck en 
the British Empire and in all of the W and 
is closely associated with following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


A CHALLEN GE to Progressive Men and Women 


is contained in every issue of 


THE HUMANIST 


The Magazine of Human Inspiration and Information 


Contents of Special Enlarged December Number. 


“Love versus Hate”’ by Lady Neish. 
“Life after Death’ by The Traveller.’’ 


“Christmas Yesterday 
and To-day’”’ 


“Acting or Writing” 


“Does Punishment 
really Deter?’ by The Lady Emmott. 


“Strike Profiteers are 
the Cause of Strikes’ by Henry Ford. 


The Humanity of George Bernard Shaw. 
The Month in Parliament. 


Obtainable Everywhere. - Price 6d. 
Offices: 11 TUFTON ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Specimen copy sent post free if SarURDAY REVIEW 
is mentioned, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Long first instalment of a great new novel by LIAM 
O'FLAHERTY will appear in the January heen of The 
Humanist. Marking a new and striking phase in the “ find- 
ing of himself ”’ by this brilliant young writer, hailed by 
every eminent critic as a genius, ““ THE WILDERNESS ” 
a pastoral idyll, with a development of heroic tragedy, 
ending in a purification of the first idyllic “ note.” 


Everyone will be talking of this great story. 
Don’t miss the Opening Instalment 


by Lady Alexander. 
by Noel Coward. 


SINGLE BAY 
; (as illustrated) 
» Height, 7 ft. 6 ins. 
Width, 3 ft. 24 ins. 
Depth, 8 ins. 


with 8 movable 
shelves 
£4 : 15: O 
Back 17/6 extra 
Carriage Paid 


Libraco Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, 
adapts itself to the eo 
heights of your books, an 
can be added to at any future 
time. All parts are standard- 
ised, and will fit on, no matter 
when purchased. 
It is economical, durable, 
perfectly rigid, and of hand- 
some appearance. 
The Shelving is packed flat, 
but can readily be erected 
without exertion or technical 
skill. 

INustrated List No. 81 sent 

post free on application. 


LIMITED OAK BOOKCASE 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


35/ 
Width, 


62 Cannon St., London | 


2 ft. 9 ins, 
Telephone 6599 CITY : CARRIAGE PAID 
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Alwa 
**Dr. co 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 yrs. Reputation 


an acceptable gift 
for your 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 
Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 


and ireland), Ltd. 


k 
OLLIS’ BROWNE.” 


Acts a in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


and other 
ot all Ch 


Bowel Complaints, 
emists, 1/3 & 3/- 


The 


COUGHS, COLDS 


A True 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


W.A.257 


Bost for 


INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Palliative in NEURALGIA 


4 December 1926 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Any man will appreciate 
this practical gift. 


The Christmas gift that will please him most 
is a Gillette Safety Razor. 


He welcomes it as a practical gift, one he 
can use every day—something which adds 
to his personal comfort and saves him time 
and money. No stropping—No Honing. 
It gives a wonderfully velvety smooth 
shave—a cheery send-off for every day. 
Gift sets in great variety are obtainable 
from Gillette dealers everywhere ranging 
from 21/- and upwards for New Improved 
Gillette Sets. Also artistic old type Gillette 
Sets 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE BLADES. 


In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. I 


Factories at 
Slough, England; Montreal, Canada; Boston, U.S.A. 


New Improved} 
Sets contained| 
in Solid Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell and 
Solid Silver 
Cases. Priceson 

application, 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


A Security which does not Depreciat 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Christmas 
Cards 


Sample books of 
Personal Greeting 
Cards in chaste and 
dignified designs 
may be seen at any 
of W. H. Smith & 
Son’s Bookshops, 
and at most of 
their Railway Sta- 
tion Bookstalls. 


Paris. 


Books for Xmas 


What gift comes from a booklover to a 
| friend more appropriately than a book? 
| Goodly store and charming variety of 
books of all kinds offer a wide choice of 
gifts at any Bookshop of 


W. H. SMITH & SON ae & full par- 


| STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, 
1,250 Branches. 


Newspapers 
for Overseas 


A gift that is un- 
usual, yet much ap- 
preciated by those 
overseas, is a year’s 
subscription to an 
English newspaper 
or periodical. Ask 

any W.H.S 


ticulars of this 
service. 


W.C.2 


Brussels. 
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